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‘FRAGRANT RASPBERRIES.” 
Some Results of Long Experi- 
ence in Their Cultivation, 


e- -— 


oF, H. W. ELLIOTT, 


li1EN I WAS A BOY, 40 
{ rh) years ago, a certain Eng- 
A\JMN/' —siishman who made a spe- 
cialty of growing lettuce 
and asparagus, cauliflower, 





cclory,and sweet potatoes for the market 
lived on and cultivated a garden close 
by my father’s place. This man brought 
over with him from the old country a 
great love for those particular English 
cherries, the Eltons, and the old Red 
Antwerp raspberry. He had only a few 


cherry trees, just enough for his own use ; 
but of raspberries he grew a large patch, 
res, and made a great market 


several at 





crop therefrom. He has been dead for 
many years, the city has spread out all 
oy r his carden into streets and houses, 
but no other raspberry patch has since 
then been in anything like the fine form 
and abundance which characterized the 
cultivat t Th ory Thompson. 

| have often wondered over and over 
again since I arrived at man’s estate, and 
have repeatedly tried to make my rasp- | 
berry plants grow as Thompson did, | 
what peculiar method he had employed 








MAMMOTH CLUSTER RASPBERRY. 

to bring him such signal and uniform 
success; for, boy like, when I was in his 
patch L saw nothing but the tall bushes 
in hills, all neatly staked, and loaded 
with fruit. I remember also that the 
field was planted with mathematical 
accuracy in hills four feet apart each 
way, so that the cultivator and small 
. wel plow did ne¢ arly all the work of 
ceeping the 


g patch scrupulously clean ; 
s were always taller than 
my head in the hills, and securely lashed 
to their stakes, four or five canes to each 
hill. regularly were they tied and 


that the « ane 


SO 


(rimmed at the top, that looking up and 
down the rows presented the impression 
of gazing between the neatest-kept hedge 
rows lining garden walks, I have never 
seen such a handsome raspberry garden 


ence in all my looking about. 
I call attention to this early recollec- 


ae , have never since observed | across, with the little two-footed culti- 
the ee ree 7“ at the cultivation of | yator; the amount of effective work 
oards ates rry made by the market | which a man and horse will do in a day 
Ti ees en | any locality known to me, | js about the most comforting thing that a 
and harvesting a a rule of planting | fruit grower can behold. 
acres of rasnhorr; the crop. Acres and The best plants that you can buy are 
region in. * a are set out in this | those which come to you absolutely true 
iy ce w] . a feet apart between | to kind. This is a very important step, 
together by « el = plants run closely | since these varieties of the red raspberry 
ing very uneven} ting in the rows, grow-| get badly mixed up in nurseries and in 
no metier how Ho and poorly in spots, private gardens where the rows are not 
tie eaikie oc the soil; weeds and | more than five or six feet apart. I have 
these = a get_a secure footing in| known a Cuthbert root to travel out 
in three ~~ = os patch soon runs out | seven feet from the parent crown, and 
great pai oe after planting. If} sucker repeatedly as it grew, in my 
io are taken in weeding and garden. 
the slento « _ : these fields, the life of In this ground thus planted with rasp- 
feven years ry a prolonged to six or| berries early in May the cultivator 
never equal to ae = yield is | should be kept running often (even when 
Thompson's pas ga recollection of | no weeds are in sight) between the open- 
ae never attempted to grow rasp- 
tin hee for my own table; 4. e., 
dred pla;, planted more than a few hun- 
evel ney at any one season; but I 

'W Well trom experience that 

THE HILLED RASPBERRIES 

i ae better than the unstaked 
a" Sepa regular order of cultivation 
Seated. remarkably better that I am 
i. wee the neglect of this method 
market, “Ho grow this fruit for the 
bap imap rry has been wonderfully 
ah ia to size since the days of the 
Cuthbert ; Antwerp. We have the 
Others a — the Marlboro, and many 
al oa \ Would have delighted the 
Thomne ie old friend of my boyhood, 
to test a could he have been able then ’ 
the . m under his superb manage- MARLBORO RASPBERRY. 
remy bre ey on account of my early | ing and the close of the growing season. 
tisted in mace the Antwerp, I_per- | If your plants ure vigorous when set out, 
its great inf Ing this variety in spite of | every root will throw up from two to 
our ~eriority in size to several of | four canes which will grow to consider- 


recer arMat 
wil 't varieties, notably the two 


Tom date 
this fine old 


+ we ies, though just as fine flavored 


* Hamed sorts, until a few years 
But it is foolish to place 
plant on the list now, for 


shipment, and cannot therefore be safely 
grown for profit. 

There is one peculiarity anent the red 
raspberry which should be specified, and 
that is the absolute need of plenty of | 
sweet cream to float it in when you eat 
it at your table; even a saucer of the 
juiciest and most tender berries picked 
fresh from your Brinckley’s Yellow 
Orange, or Franconias, will stick to your 
palate unpleasantly without cream, while 
you could not possibly eat the Brandy- 
wine without cream. Strawberries, black- 
berries, full ripe currants and gooseber- 
ries can all be relished with sugar and 
no cream; indeed, half of the people 
who relish berries prefer to have them 
with sugar alone, when they are ripe and 
perfect ; but the raspberry, never! No 
matter how ripe or tender, cream is an 
essential concomitant, and with this im- 
portant ally thé raspberry is a superb 
dessert dish between the 20th of June 
and the Ist of August in this region, fill- 


you are where the temperature falls 
below 20 degrees Fahrenheit; then the 
Cuthbert is apt to kill. As to the Marl- 
boro, I believe not, but I am not certain. 
The Cuthbert, I know, will, so much so 





CUTHBERT RASPBERRY. 





ing up the gap between strawberries and 
black berries. 


THE RED RASPBERRY 
is not so thoroughgoing a cosmopolitan 
in the matter of growing well on all rich 
soils, sandy, clayey or stiff loams ; it does 
well on sandy loams where thoroughly 
drained ; the other small fruits will all 
do equally well on a variety of soils, the 
conditions of richness and drainage being 
similar, but the red raspberry will not, 
though the blackcaps do much better 
than their red brethren on clays, clay 
loams and gravelly loams; yet it is best 
not to plant any variety on your place 
outside of a sandy loam setting if you 
can help it. 
If a farmer in the Northern and New 
England States has a piece of ground of 
two or three acres in area which answers 
to the description of being a well drained, 
light, sandy loam, then he has a spot of 
perfect red raspberry ground. To this 
ground he must give solid, liberal en- 
richment of barnyard manure, and see 
that it is naturally well drained. If not, 
then thoroughly underdrain it. If he 
will plant this ground with either Cuth- 
bert or Marlboro raspberries in the fol- 
lowing method of setting and cultivation, 
he will gather from this investment and 
labor, 13 months after he undertakes it, 
a better return in cash than he can 
realize from any other fruit growing for 
the same outlay of time, labor, and 
money. But the ground must be exactly 
right in character before the work of en- 
riching and planting is undergone; it 
must be a light, fine, sandy loam. 
HOW TO PLANT. 


The ground selected being all right, 
and well reinforced, lay it out into rows 
four feet apart; then plant your rasp- 
berry canes in these rows exactly four 
feet apart from each other, so that your 
rows when planted will be as true east 
and west between the hills as they are 
north and south. This gives you the 
wonderful additional help of cultivating 
them both ways, up and down and 





feet. 


able length and have a decided tendency 
to trail their tips on the earth. They 
will vary in length from four to six 


that fully half to two-thirds of your canes 
will not return anything. I would 
recommend, therefore, that half of your 


| planting be of the Marlboro and the 


balance Cuthbert. The former is a week 
to 10 days earlier than the latter, and 
both varieties are the very best of all 
that we now have any thorough knowl- 
edge of. They are productive to a fault, 
and the fruit is firm without being dry, 
like the little Brandywine, which, how- 
ever, holds the lead as the best shipping 
berry known; but it is small and so in- 
ferior in quality that I do not think it 
pays to plant it. Side by side in my 
garden, it did not yield much more than 
half when measured up with the same 
planting of Cuthberts. 

I should advise the staking of every 
hill of raspberries in this patch, and 
tying up of the canes before the end of 
September to those stakes. In this way 
you will have a good stand of fruiting 
canes four and five feet from the ground, 
where they should be trimmed or pinched 
off in September, if these canes sprawl 
much. 

A single inch stake driven into each 
hill about 12 to 16 inches, with the canes 
loosely drawn up to it by a single cord. 
I tie them up before the gales of late 
Autumn, Winter and Spring set in, be- 
cause by so doing I have better canes 
for fruiting than if left to sprawl and 
thrash about in the wind, as they will if 
untied. Being perfectly hardy, these 
canes never winter-kill, unless the ther- 
mometer falls below 20°. Then, when 
Winter has fairly passed, it is time to 
trim the ends of these canes, so that when 
tied up they will be about five feet to 
five feet six inches from the ground. If 
they are not staked, then they must be 
cut back to within three feet six inches 
from the earth. 


THE BLACK CAPS 
are even more extensively grown than 
the red raspberries, largely due to the 
fact that the fruit is not so soft and per- 
ishable in shipment and delay of sale. 
They are quite different in nature from 
the red berries, being smaller and far 
less juicy ; they are ranker and stronger 
in cane growth than the red raspberries, 
but unfortunately are not near so free 
from insect borers, which destroy large 
plantings in a single Summer suddenly 
and without warning to the cultivator. 
I have never lost a red raspberry from 
this cause, but repeatedly during the last 
20 years have seen my black caps wither 
and die just as the fruit was beginning 
to ripen, the canes being destroyed, gen- 
erally at the crown, by a borer. A 
neighbor had a particularly fine five- 
acre lot planted with the big Greggs 
just coming into the ripening of a hand- 
some yield of fruit the first year of their 
bearing, smitten by this borer, and 
hardly a bush in the entire field escaped 
death before the end of July. 

I plant the black caps just as I do 
the red varieties and blackberries, and I 
advise the same cultivation. I would 


‘I stake the hills and cut the canes back 


more severely than in the case of the 
red ones; never let them be more than 
four feet from the ground. In a large 
planting of red or black raspberries, such 
as a three or a five-acre patch, I presume 
the profit can be safely declared one- 
third greater if staked, even if the grower 
has some trouble in securing the stakes. 

Of the black caps, the Gregg is un- 
doubtedly the finest as to size, and of its 
bearing I should rate it second class; 
for an amateur who can give it the rich- 
est soil and best of care, it is a superb 
variety. But for one who wants the 
best all-around berry and least injured 
by the borer, I believe in advisingy him 
to plant Doolittle’s black cap. The 


scourge. 

THERE ARE PURPLE CAPS 
and yellow caps, but 
them all the honest 
edly the 
planting, 
are very large 











est modern fruit, are too soft for 


hardy fellow, 








The raspberry being an exceedingly 
will not winter-kill, unless 


Gregg is particularly affected by this 


after a full trial of 
black cap is decid- 
best, and I do not advise their’ 
though two or three varieties 
and showy. ‘Then, too, 


are more interesting than valuable. 
These, however, if not managed right 
in the late Spring, will not bear out 
their name; but if cut right down to 
the ground early in May, when the 
leaves have well started, will send u 
shoots which will carry fruit all avciak 
September and October, long after all 
other raspberries have been ended for 
the season. They are smaller than the 
average good berries of the red varieties 
and about the size of the common run 
of black caps, though light to dark pur- 
plish-red in color, They are not fairly 
sweet; but, eaten with cream and sugar, 
are an excellent dessert dish. 


TO SUM UP THIS QUESTION 


of whether it is profitable to plant red 
and black raspberries for profit, to sell in 
the market, I answer no; unless you can 
plant on a piece of rich, sandy loam with 
stakes, Then, I believe, the crop is quite 
as safe an investment as can be made in 
the line of small fruits I should fight 
shy, however, of any extensive planting 
of blackcaps, if any sign of the raspberry 
borer lurks in the region of your garden. 
This borer has about ruined every black- 
cap patch in my vicinity, and has also 
literally cleaned out all the currants 
during the last five or six years, many of 
my neighbors havisg/ surrendered un- 
conditionally, plowed ,up their patches 
and planted something else, not trying to 
renew the attempt. to successfully raise 
either of these fruits. 

The red raspberries, however, seem to 
be proof against any natural enemy. ex- 
cept frost 20 degrees below zero. <A dry’ 
spell during the ‘two or three weeks of 
their ripening will, of course, injure the 
crop very materially; but even then if 
cultivated thoroughly in.a light, sandy 
loam and well staked, the crop will be a 
very good one. In this respect the rasp- 
berry differs immensely from the black- 
berry; for really I have had as good suc- 
cess in getting fine blackberries out of 
grassy rows and little’ cultivation as I 
have when they were thoroughly cleaned 
of weeds and grass and the ground con- 





GREGG 


RASPBERRY. 
stantly stirred around them. Such treat- 
ment would, however, wind up your 
raspberries in short order. 





Cultivating the Sugar Beet. 

Epitork AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
publish an article on the mode of cultivation 
of the sugar beet?—DAVID AUSERMAN, 
Burkittsville, Md. 

Planting may be done from the 1st of 
May till the last of June, and no par- 
ticular kind of soil, but a great deal of 
moisture is required, and if planted on a 
level, there should be tile drainage. The 
soil ingredients most essential are nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, potash, lime, and 
magnesia. 

The field should be plowed in the 
Fall, and the soil loosened to the depth 
of 10 or 12 inches. Hand planting is 
preferred for a small field, but if nec- 
essary a drill may be used. 

Cultivation with the horse or hand 
hoe is commenced as soon as the beets 
are large enough 4o mark the rows. 
Thinning is begun when the beets show 
four leaves. A vigorous plant should 
be left every 8 or 10 inches if the rows 
are 18 inches apart. Keep the rows en- 
tirely free from weeds and preserve the 
oneane tilth of the surfkee of the soil. 

The field needs enftivating at least 
once a week during the period of grow- 
ing, lasting from six ta eight weeks, and 
more frequently if fa is very dry. 
Be careful not t@ injure the root or 
leaves, and when fhe foliage begins to 
cover well the surfacé of the ground, 
cultivation need’ not gdon. Harvesting 
comes about the last ef October. The 
leaves then turn to &yellowish green and 
droop close to the grgund. The beets 
are first loosened*in-the boil, and removed 
by hand. The tép. ofj the beet, called 
the neck, should be cu¢ off with a large 
knife and left upom thg soil, not sent to 
the factory. This topping is very tedious, 
as we have no way of performing it ex- 
cept by hand. The beets are best sent 
to the factory in dump earts, as they can 
then be quickly unloaded. 

It is well to have beets follow the 
wheat or a cereal crop. Fertility can be 
maintained by a judicious use of stall 
manure and commercial fertilizers.— 





there are the everbearing varieties, which 
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Southwestern Texas. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: Last 
May I wrote you a letter from our Sunny 
Southland, in part descriptive of our 
country, that brought me in all several 
hundred inquiries, and still they come, 
eight months after your publication of 
my first letter ; all of which goes to prove 
that THe AMERICAN FARMER has a 
very large, widespread and attentive 
family of readers, for they come from 
most every State in the Union, and some 
from even foreign Iands. It also proves 
the further fact that the ever-vigilant 
people of the United States are also 
interested in the history and develop- 
ment of the whole Union, not excluding 
our remote portion down here close to 
the very southwestern coast corner of 
Xncle Sam’s domain. 

First, and best of all, we want to tell 
you of our delightful Summer climate. 
This last of January our prairies are as 
green as May in the Middle States. 
Roses of every variety and hue are 
blooming luxuriantly in the open yards 
of our beautiful young city; peach trees 
are also in full bloom. Our open, un- 
protected gardens are full of fresh to- 
matoes, some green and some ripening ; 
fine, large cabbage heads, onions, lettuce, 
radishes, beets, etc. The few bearing 
orange trees of the town are full of the 
golden fruit, and we have had straw- 
berries since Christmas. Many of the 
old cotton stalks are still growing and 
blooming; our streets are full of bare- 
footed children ; men are rustling around 
in their shirt sleeves with perfect comfort, 
and we are actually reveling in a land 
of almost perpetual Summer, sunshine, 
and roses, Then, our air is so pure and 
climate so healthful that we can all the 
more fully enjoy such a delightful climate 
and country. We realize that to our 
Northern friends this story will read like 
a fairy tale, for the writer has lived in 
Bates County, Mo., and Miami County, 
Kan., and so I will try to help you real- 
ize the force of these facts by explaining 
that Bee County, Tex., is 75 miles south 
of New Orleans and 500 miles west, 30 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico at Aransas 
Pass, in the coast country of southwest 
Texas, and 80 miles southeast of San 
Antonio. So you see that we must have 
a semi-tropical climate, that would be ex- 
tremely warm in Summer but for the 
ever-cool and refreshing sea breeze. 

So far we have not had enough frost 
to kill an unprotected tomato: vine. 
However, it is not always quite so mild ; 
some Winters there is enough frost to 
kill down for a short while the tender 
vegetation, which soon springs up again 
after a warm rain, and our climate is al- 
ways mild and semi-tropical. We have 
had an unusual amount of dry weather 
since our May letter, and the country 
did not make a full crop, and our best 
Winter gardens are where they had wind- 





mills and irrigated some, which is easy 
and cheap. Still, we have good gar- 
dens without any irrigation. Oats, wheat, 
barley and rye are fine pastures now, 
but I think we are so far south that only 
oats will mature successfully. While the 
Fall was dry, as stated, still our country 
made fully a half cotton crop, and Bee- 
ville will ship about 6,000 bales this 
crop, against 3,360 last crop, which in- 
crease is largely due to new lands in the 
settlement of the country. Cotton is our 
leading farm crop. Winter vegetables 
and fruit growing are coming industries. 
Range stock stay in good order all Win- 
ter without one bit of feed; but it must 
be understood that our country is very 











new and undeveloped, the big stock 
pastures are only beginning to be broken 
up; and it does seem such a pity that 
such a healthy and delightful climate 
and country as this should lie here idle 
and undeveloped, with all the bleak and 
cold North and Northwest, with the old 
and wornout portions of the South, teem- 
ing with good, thrifty people, suffering 
from ill-health that our mild climate 
would cure, and struggling for an exist- 
ence against so many odds, simply be- 
cause they have never heard of the facts 
about our country. But the light of our 
land is gradually gaining the hilltops 
through the columns of the penetrating 
press, and thousands, even, this Winter 
are visiting and locating in our Summer- 
land, and it is needless to say that our 
Northern visitors are perfectly carried 
away. The railroads are helping by 
selling from now until June cheap ex- 
cursion tickets to this country on the 
second Tuesday in every month. But 
there is so much to tell about that my 
letter is getting too long; only seeing is 
believing. Mr. Editor, bring your family 
of readers and come down and visit us; 
we will gather Midwinter flowers, feast 
on fresh vegetables, run down to the bay, 
where we can boat, fish, hunt, gather 
oysters and have a big picnic ; but don’t 
all come at once. wey information 
gladly given.—J. W. Maa111, Beeville, 
Bee County, Tex. 





KANSAS. 





A Letter from the Pipe Creek Region. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: The 
many periodicals that come to my 
reading table~make Tae AMERICAN 
FARMER, 80 ably published by you, none 
the less interesting to me. Taking it in 
connection with the leading stock and 
farm journals of our State, it is an in- 
dispensable necessity to the practical 
farmer of Kansas who wishes to keep 
pace with this progressive age and must 
make himself familiar with the current 
topics that interest the public mind in 
agricultural pursuits as well as political, 
that he may be able to give an intelli- 
gent reason for his opinions. Honor- 
ably affirmed or denied in premises laid 
down deduced from known facts and 
principles before established to lighten 
labor and to extend the individual rights 
of the physical and intellectual man by 
the genius of inventive skill, you re- 
move the awkward, heavy, cumber- 
some loads, forms, and systems which in 
the history of the past rendered the pio- 
neer farmer’s life most intolerable. Un- 
aided save by the master hand of science 
the farmer has merged into new life and 
light, learned the true theory, which has 
led to easier and more successful methods 
of remunerative farming by the practical 
education of self, to think for self, gather- 
ing truth and reality surely and as 
quickly as one can determine the changes 
from heat to cold by the mercury in a 
thermometer. Farmers are now enabled 
to contribute patronage to the permanent 
establishment of State and National 
farm papers through which the wide- 
awake farmers from the remotest cor- 
ners of our great Republic may exchange 
thoughts and opinions in the usual’form 
of written communications addressed to 
the editor, who passes on its merits or de- 
merits, thus bringing the mass of pro- 
ducers face to face,‘as it were, in one con- 
tinual convention or class meeting. The 
effect is to more thoroughly educate one 
another that each may be made wiser 
and better qualified intellectually to 
make the homes of the American farm- 
ers as fair and opulent as an embowered 
Eden. 

It is a pleasure to read the commu- 
nications found in THe AMERICAN 
FarMER from the different sections in 
the different States describing the health, 
climate, soil, and productions, furnishing 
knowledge we cannot otherwise obtain. 
The correspondent who possesses the en- 
thusiastic ability to correctly set forth 
facts in praise of his country and"State 
will be no detriment to his friends. 
Such are commendable. It is praise- 
worthy to say good words for one’s own 
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country and people. {n doing so works 
no ill to others, for all are working to- 
gether for the good of all. 

The Winter in this part of Kansas 
was mild and pleasant, without snow. 
We had only ordinary freezing up to 
Feb. 10, when we were made to feel the 
force of Winter storm and snow, which 
passed away with the month, No 
mournful thought can long endure 
under the sunny skies of a Kansas 
March, when Nature is preparing to 
hold carnival in chorus of serenades 
from lowing herds of cattle well wintered 
behind an ordinary windbreak on the 
north, -. 

As a community we are tolerant to 
broad views, liberal ideas, and extend a 
hearty invitation to all prospectors pos- 
sessed of means, pluck, and energy who 
wish to engage in farming and stock 
raising, to visit the Pipe Creek region in 
Cloud County, Kan., in the vicinity of 
Lamar, and be convinced of its fertility 
of soil, water conveniences, and become 
acquainted with rich farmers and stock- 
men who commenced the battle of life 
here 24 years ago without anything but 
their hands as capital. Good homes and 
cattle ranches can yet be had at nominal 
prices. I am no real estate agent, nor 
do I expect to be; but, for illustration, 
the writer knows an old couple without 
children who desire to dispose of their 
valuable farm of 160 acres, all fenced 
and clear of encumbrance. It has plenty 
of walnut timber, springs of living water 
in a 70-acre stock pasture, good build- 
ings, a pump-well in the house; all for 
$3,000. This farm is well located and 
a bonanza for someone with energy, and 
is a descriptive sample of the many farms 
in this part of Kansas, 

If the length of this communication 
and the liberty taken by your common 
farm correspondent of Kansas does not 
consign it to the editor’s waste basket, 
we may come again at some future time, 
—J. E. BurkKuart, Lamar, Kan. 





Rural Mail Delivery. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: It does 
seem as if the farmers did not have much 
or any interest in rural mail delivery. 
The farmers are the ones that are to be 
directly benefited, and they must take 
an active interest in this matter, or it 
will be years before any serious move is 
made toward such a bill. Of course, 
some ambitious Statesman may bring the 
matter up occasionally, or resolutions 
providing for useless experiments may be 
passed, but these measures will not 
amount to much or receive any serious 
attention until our Congressmen are 
made to understand that we really want 
such a law. Every person living in 
the country, farmers, gardeners, fruit 
growers, dairymen, stockraisers, etc.; 
every farmers’ organization and _ indi- 
vidual farmer ought to send petitions to 
their Congressmen until every Repre- 
sentative in Washington would know 
what we wanted and wanted it right 
away. The tariff bill will always be 
with us, but a rural mail delivery bill 
could be passed, and the free delivery 
question settled permanently. Here isa 
general idea for a petition : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States in Congress assembled: 
Your petitioners whose names and residences 
are hereunto subscribed, earnestly and re- 
spectfully pray that you pass a law providing 
for the free delivery of mails in the rural dis- 
tricts of the United States, so that farmers, 
whether living on the direct route of a mail 
carrier or not, can put up private boxes on the 
road, where the mail can be left, at a point 
close to their homes or farms, 

This is one way a petition could be 
made out. Let every Farmers’ Alliance, 
or whatever it may be, modify the ex- 
pression to suit their ideas. It should be 
signed by everybody and sent to Congress 
at once. 

Local papers should be enlisted in the 
work, the dailies especially, as every enter- 
prising farmer would take a daily paper 
if he could get it regularly, and ite 
market reports would be as important as 
they are to the merchant—Wm. M, 
Coucn, Sioux City, Iowa. 





Frauds in American Tobacco. 


The United States Consul at Bremen 
reports numerous complaints of Ameri- 
can tobacco shipped in hogsheads to 
Germany not being equal to the samples 
drawn. ‘The matter is so serious that it 
may ruin this heretofore flourishing ex- 
port trade. The complaints relate par- 
ticularly to the irregular packing, called 
“nesting,” which is said to give proot of 
unreliable inspection in the United 
States. Mayfield and Nashville are 
said to have had unreliable inspection 
for some years, while the growth of 
Clarksville, which has always been con- 
sidered honestly inspected, is now the 
worst of all. 


4. 


The North Carolina Experiment 
Station has been testing the much 
vaunted Lathyris Sylvestris, or Flat Pea 
of Germany, but does find much to en- 
courage in it, 
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Care of Farm Stock. 
Eprror AMEKICAN FarMER: Live 
stock on a farm is a necessity; the farm 


cannot be utilized without it. It is 
therefore an important part of the farm- 
er’s capital, and all capital is, or should 
be, invested with a view to profit. IfI 
invest my capital in bonds or mortgages, 
I expect those bonds or mortgages to be 
worth more at the end of the year than 


least six per cent., to me, and it is fair 
to presume that the borrower has real- 
ized by the use of this capital in his busi- 
ness 2 much larger percentage. 

Now, if I invest this capital in live 
stock with which to work my farm, I 
should realize as much profit as the 
lender and borrower of capital both 
added together. If I fail to do this, my 
investment is not a judicious one, or my 
management of it has not been good. [| 
might try to excuse my mismanagement 
by saying I had “bad luck.” Let me 
say just here that “bad luck” is charged 
with a great deal that it is not guilty of. 
“ Bad management” always tries to shift 
the responsibility of its own negligence 
on to the shoulders of “bad luck.” If | 
my horses are killed by a stroke of light- 
ning, that is bad luck; but if they are 
Jessened in value by being overworked, 
underfed, not sheltered from cold storms, 
hidebound for the want of currycomb 
and brush properly applied, lame for the 
want of being properly shod, have sore 
shoulders by the collar being too large 
or two small, or not being of the right 
construction, an eye knocked out by be- 
ing struck over the head with a club or 
the butt end of a whip when the owner 
or driver is in a passion—all this is-bad 
management; is even worse than that, | 
it is cruelty! One thousand dollars in- | 
vested in farm stock and treated thus | 
may not be worth $500 at the end of | 
the year; whereas if properly treated 
may have earned from 50 to 100 per 
cent. to its owner during the year, be- 
sides its keep, and still be worth the 
original cost, or more, by having im- 
proved in condition. 

I cannot expect to thrive as a farmer 
unless: [ give my personal attention to 
my farm stock every day. I must get 
up early in the morning, go to the horse 
stable, see that my horses have some- 
thing to eat and that they have an appe- 
tite to eat it; see that they are well 
rubbed down and clean, and that they 
have aclean floor to stand or lie down on; 
see that they get as much clean water to 
drink as they want. I then go to the 
cow stable, see that every cow is on her 
feet, has an appetite and something to 
satisfy it; see that each animal is in a 
proper condition ‘to be milked. I next 
go to the pig pen, see that the trough is 
in good condition to receive their food ; 
that the food is properly prepared before 
giving it to them, and that they all come 
up to the trough with an appetite. And 
last, though not least, I give my atten- 








| 
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tion to the poultry, visit every coop, see ting; but as a general thing sows should 


that the chick is as comfortable as he 
can be under the circumstances, and that 
her young brood are all on their feet ; 
see if any of the poultry are drooping, 
and if so, have such removed at once 
and put under treatment. There is but 
seldom any occasion for this, as I believe 
in an ounce of prevention being worth 
more than a pound of cure. 

I keep my poultry houses clean and 
well ventilated, remove the droppings 
every few days, whitewash with lime the 
perches and all the interior of the build- 
ing; keep plenty of clean water within 
reach, and occasionally drop in it a little 
copperas or sulphur, feed regularly and 
not too much at atime. Where poultry 
has a good out-door range in field or 
woods they require very little grain; 
but I think best to give them a light 
feed in the morning, which brings them 
all under my view, and another in the 
evening, which induces all to come home. 
In’ my morning round I talk to the 
animals in each stable, pat and caress 
some or all of them with my hand, which 
familiarizes them to my presence and 
assures them of my care and protection. 
It has a good influence, too, on their 
thriftiness. I take notice how an 
empldye enters the stable and how the 
stoekmis. affected by his presence. . 
they-*hy *hy'off from him, indéeating fear, 
perceive that the relations between him 
and them are not so harmonious as they 
shouty -he, and in as pleasant a manner 
as am-capable of reason with him on 
the) inipropriety of his mode of treating 
stock; which is damaging to my interests. 
This generally removes the trouble, and 
if it does not, I embrace the earliest op- 
portimity of replacing him with one of a 

iy perament. These last remarks 
wit) bie with equal force to the 
mili@rss; Each milker should have a 
certait number of cows to milk all the 
time,,so that the cow and the milker be- 
come mutually attached to each other. 
I, tekexsome of my pride in having my 
stock to‘ look well, and I find it pays. 
Whenever I have any to spare I can get 
the highest price for it, and while I keep 
it, realize the most profit from it. My 
horses are always in condition to doa 
good day’s work. My cows are in con- 
dition to make the most milk or butter 
out of what they consume; my pigs are 
always fit for market, and the receipts 
from sales of poultry and eggs is no 

li item in i 


ama 
my farm at the of the year. I 


'for such animals are apt to transmit 
| these first to their progeny. A sow must 


up the profits of 


achieved in a great measure by taking 
care of my farm stock.—A 
ARMER, Columbiana County. 


Points of a Good Breeding Sow. 


What constitutes a good breeding sow? 
In addition to the points of a good boar, 
with a few exceptions, a breeding sow 
should be selected from a breed apt to 
fatten readily, and the individuals which 
have not become deteriorated by in- 
judicious crosses, or by breeding in and 
in. She should be the fairest of the lit- 
ter, whose dam is a good nurse, a good 
milker, of mild disposition, and of good 
fecundity, A sow that has bad points, 
or blemishes, should at once be rejected ; 





be allowed to farrow two or three times, 
before ff is safe to conclude upon her 
excellence as a breeder, When a young 
sow brings forth 10 or 12 at one farrow- 
ing, and is careful of them, and does not 
think moreof gormandizing at thetrough, 
or of running alone in the field, one 
need not hesitate to estimate her fairly as 
a good breeder. But, on the contrary, 
if she brings forth but six or eight in- 
different pigs, and roots them about in 
her nest, and steps on them after, and 
yields but a small supply of milk, and 
above all is inclined to eat’ them, after 
weaning the pigs she should be fat- 
tened at once and slaughtered. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION, 


The period of the sow’s gestation is 
generally 16 weeks. Sometimes sows go 
18 or 20 weeks before they farrow. 
Sometimes their gestation is from 12 to 
14 weeks. But such litters are apt to 
be premature, and the pigs commonly 
need more care to raise them than if the 
dam had fufillled her proper time. 
Young sows that have never been in- 
troduced to the boar are sometimes in 
heat every few days, but after they have 
raised one or two litters of pigs, if in 
health, and not too fat, they will gener- 
ally be in heat about every 18 or 20 
days. Sows of different disposition ex- 
hibit different signs of heat. Some keep 
up an incessant roaring and a constant 
smacking of their chops, while those of a 
mild and. peaceable disposition will ap- 
pear restless, and approach other ani- 
mals, or mankind, very fawningly, and 
follow any person as far as possible. 
Sometimes, when closely confined, they 
will wander about their pen, and will 
have but little appetite for their food. 
The enlargement and protrusion of the 
vagina is generally an unmistakable sign. 
But when there are several together the 
surest sign is their riding each other. 
Generally speaking there is little diffi- 
culty in determing when a sow is in 
her heat. 

BREEDING TOO YOUNG. 


Before the sow is allowed to pair with 
the boar she should have attained to a 
fair size and age. If her frame is well 
developed at 8 or 10 months of age there 
could be but little objection to her breed- 


not be allowed to take the boar until 
they are one year old or more. It is an 
unwise policy to allow young sows to 
breed before they have some capacity of 
chest. It cannot be expected that very 
young, half-grown sows will be able to 
bring forth a large number of good-sized, 
fat, healthy pigs at once. If sows are 
young and small, they are too apt to 
have very small and tender pigs. Al- 
lowing a young sow to breed while she 
is growing thriftily checks her growth, 
weakens her constitution, and her far- 
rowing will be more difficult and she 
will be less inclined to exercise that care 
over her first litter that she would if 
she were one year old. 


MANAGEMENT WHEN PAIRING. 


When a sow is to pair with a boar, 
they should be turned into a small yard 
or sty, where they will not be annoyed 
by other hogs, and after one good service, 
or at the most two, they should be sepa- 
rated. Permitting them to have un- 
interruped connection is not only per- 
nicious to the male, but often injurious 
to the female. It is confidently be- 
lieved that a sow will have a grefiter 
number of pigs from one service than 
from an unlimited number. A sow is 
no more apt to be impregnated by re- 
ceiving the male a second, third, or 
fourth time than from once. The first 
service is generally the most effectual. 
Then the semen is more abundant. 
Swine no more than other animals can 
be allowed unrestrained indulgence in 
their: sexual connection with impunity 
to themselves and their progeny, and 
there is much reason for believing that 
oft-repeated sexual connection is a fruit- 
ful source of barrenness. If one good 
service will suffice to impregnate the 
ovary—if asow will bring more and fairer 
pigs with one connection with the boar, 
why repeat the operation? Sometimes, 
if the passion appears more ardent in the 
sow than in the boar, it would be well in 
an hour or so after first service to allow 
a second, but as a general rule we need 
entertain no doubts, if a sow has enjoyed 
one uninterrupted coition, of her being 
effectually impregnated—A FarMeEr, 
Columbiana County. 





Points of a Good Dairy Cow. 


Eprror American Farmer: If 
buyifig or rearing dairy cows, always 
try and have them of some good breed. 
Grades of the Ayrshire, Alderney, or 


te wT ; 
of medium size, fine head, very broad’ 
between the eyes, eye of a mild and 
pleasant expression, small horns of a 
waxy color preferred ; rathera long neck, 
which must be thin but may be | 
“onmeegagee where it springs from 
reast ; light forequarters; shanks from 
the knee down short and fine; barrel 
round, and ribs arching well from the 
back; body long, bac 
broad—can scarcely be too much so; tail 
falling at right angles with the back, 
and should be long and fine; hind- 
quarters rather long and thin; udder 
well developed, particularly the forward 
part of it; teats standing well apart, of 
medium size, and pointing forward ; the 
coat should be of medium length, fine, 
and of a silky feel; the skin should be 
loose and mellow, and of a yellowish 
tinge. Experience has taught us that a 
cow combining the greatest number of 
the above points is the most profitable 
for the dairyman to keep. Such a cow 
will give a greater quantity and a better 
quality of milk than a larger.and coarser 
animal. Our experience in different 
breeds has been confined almost entirely 
to the native, but we believe that 
judicious crossing with milking families 
of thoroughbreds would result in im- 
mense advantage to the dairy farmer. 
We would not advise anyone to stock ba 
farm with purebred stock of any breed, 
believing that grades of one-half or 
three-fourths blood, at the utmost, will be 
found most profitable in the long run for 
milk and butte.—A Farmer, Co- 
lumbiana County. 





Dipping Law. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: As 
far as we have been able to learn Aus- 
tralia is the only country where dipping 
sheep is made compuleory upon the 
farmers of that great sheep-growing 
region. 

There we find that all sheep are re- 
quired to be dipped once a year. This 
we believe to. be a good law. The 
authorities have been instrumental in 
seeing that this law was strenuously en- 
forced, and the result is that that 
dreaded malady (scab) which at one 
time threatened to destroy the profits of 
the greatest agricultural industry of the 
country, viz., sheep husbandry, has been 
nearly wiped out. While scab has never 
to our knowledge existed to such a ruin- 
ous extent in the United States as it did 
at one time in Australia, yet it still is a 
serious menace to our jnterests, and every 
now and again does it break out in 
different sections. Would not proper 
dipping laws do much to exterminate 
this parasite ? 

Those who have kept sheep, especially 
of the medium or long-wooled breeds, if 
they have never known the ill effects of 
scab, have no doubt been troubled more 
or less with ticks and lice. We know 
from experience that these* pests have a 
very debilitating effect upon the sheep, 
We have seen flocks of sheep and 
lambs which were thin, and their wool 
presented a more or less ragged and un- 
healthy look, which the owners were 
seemingly at a loss to know what the 
matter was. Upon investigation they 
were found to be very ticky and at times 
almost coveréd with lice. The writer 
observed sometime since that the Na- 
tional Sheepman, in speaking of this sub- 
ject, came out very plainly and with 
much truth when it said: “ The necessity 
of dipping is almost equal to feeding. It 
not only destroys the parasites, but makes 
the fleece bright and full of life, and is 
better than a trip to the Hot Springs for 
the individual.” : 

It is very noticeable, this prompt in- 
fusion of new life given to sheep by de- 
stroying the parasites by dipping. 

We understand kerosene emulsion was 
first recommended for purposes of dip- 
ping sheep by some of our Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. It has given quite 
universal satisfaction where properly pre- 
pared and used, yet we find its use has 
been abandoned, even at some of the 
colleges where it has previously been used 
and recommended, on account of the 
labor necessary to prepare it for use. 
With us, we have found it advisable to 
use some commercial preparation of 
known efficacy and reliability. We are 
pleased with the workings of Cooper’s 
dip, which should of course be used with 
some caution, as it is poisonous. The ex- 
pense of dipping a flock is so slight that 
it should be more commonly practiced.— 
Hersert W. Mumrorp, Moscow, Mich. 





Management of Pasture. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
present development of Greene County, 
Towa, finds us in a transitory period in 
the management of pastures. Our native 
grasses, which have served us so well, are 
soon to bid us good-by, and to be known 
and numbered among the extinct native 
products of the soil. 

We believe that a mixture of timothy, 
red clover, and blue grass should be 
sown upon the native sod at the earliest 
possible moyent. The native grass is 
tramped out, and nothing will be left 
but weeds unless the tame grasses are 
substituted in some way. It will be 
found by sowing the mixture as above 
stated the timothy and clover will take 
hold immediately, and that at about the 
time when you suppose they, too, are 
soon to become extinct from the con- 
stant tramping of the stock, that other 
little seed the sowing of which you had 
almost forgotten will assert itself, and 
take possession whether you desire it or 
not .The blue grass is a stayer, and 
for that reason is invaluable, but for 
pastures only. 

The very characteristics that make 
blue grass valuable for pastures make 
it well nigh worthless for meadows and 
orchards. 

We cannot have an ideal pasture and 
permit weeds to grow wherever they will. 
A good mower should be used in August, 
both within the pasture and upon the 
adjacent roadside. Then it will not 
only become a valuable pasture, but a 
beautiful one—Amos Jounson, Jefler- 
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SHEEP AND WOOh. 


Shéatings. 
“The shepherds (¥ho, raise free wool’ 
on one side of théfetice and dogs on the 
other side” are bound to make a fuss, 
and who can blame them? 


The Governmett ‘says the average 
head was 5.3, while the Wool tag 
facturers’ Assocjation puts it at 6.38 
pounds per head, a slight falling off from 
that of 1892. 

Hogs and sheep should both be kept 
on the farm, and will make cash products 
from what would otherwise go to waste, 
but they should be kept in widely, safely 
separated lots and pastures. 

Teach your boys all you know about 
sheep, and send them to sheep farmers to 
learn all they know of the business. 
The sheep raiser of the future must be 
thoroughly well-informed and wide 
awake, if he expects to be successful. 


The Government Statisti¢ian places 
the wool clip of 1893 at 301,538,188 
pounds, while the National Wool Manu- 
facturer’s Association places the clip at 
348,538,138 pounds, exceeding the clip 
of 1892 by 10,000,000 pounds, 


Say, did you ever think about it? The 
sheep raisers mean to raise sheep in spite 
of fools and foolishness, They will take 
things in their own hands one of these 
days, and by the help of their friends put 
everything in shape for raising sheep in 
quiet and security. They are getting 
tired of all this monkeying. 


One word about certain infectious dis- 
eases, Scab, particularly, can be carried 
to healthy flocks by a shearer who has 
been shearing a scabby sheep. Before 
the shearer comes to do your work be 
certain to know what flocks he has re- 
cently sheared, andif any suspicion exists 
see to it that his clothes and outfit are 
thoroughly fumigated in a sulphur 
smudge. 

A Texas ranchman sent 2,000 sheep 
to market and was drawn upon for $125 
to finish paying expenses. Another lot 
of 1,000 were sold before shipping for 
$1 a head, rather than take the uncertain 
chances of the northern market. Still 
another lot were sold at 41 cents a head. 
All these low prices indicate the weak- 
ness of the situation and the mad baste 
in quitting the business. 

There are estimated to be 534,848,924 
sheep in the world. The United States 
ought to have 100,000,000 to-day, and 
with a let-up on political bamboozling, 
this country would grow all the wool and 
all the mutton the country would require. 
This is what should be done, nor is there 
any political, patriotic, or common sense 
reason why it Should not be so. “One 
pound of wool to each of cotton and 
shoddy is what’ the manufacturers give 
us.” f 
Howard H. Keim, Secretary of the 
Cheviot Sheep Association, says: This 
turnip question is one of vast interest to 
every sheep owner. It is an economic 
question that our English cousins have 
solved and profited by long ago. If we 
would carefully shelter our sheep, feed 
more good early cut clover hay or rowen, 
more bright corn fodder, and more 
turnips, we would begin to rival Old 
England in the quality of our mutton 
and in the beauty of our flocks. 

When a dog begins to kill sheep he 
never quits. A reformed dog has never 
been heard of. If he gets too old to 
catch or handle a sheep, he has been 
known to be the leader of younger dogs 
which he has trained to the business. 
A dog with a good record in his own 
neighborhood has often been the un- 
known terror of farmers five or six miles 
away. It has been observed that sheep- 
killing dogs show greater cunning in 
these midnight raids upon flocks than at 
any other time of their lives. They seem 
to think it is better to go from home and 
keep up a good reputation. 

The wise old shepherds know the im- 
portance of bringing their flocks to grass 
cautiously and gradually. The new grass 
is likely to scour, especially the feeble 
ewes that have been confined to dry feed 
for months, and are constipated, fevered, 
and full of worms. It is far better to 
continue feeding corn and oats, especially 
in the morning, for some time until the 
grass has more nutriment in it. I would 
say feed corn in the morning and turn 
the sheep to grass only when it is free 
from dew, after it dries off. This will 
require time and attention, but it is time 
and trouble that will pay in thrift of the 
flock. 


Chicago commission men and Western 
merchants are censuring Boston commis- 
sion houses because they claim a cut in 
wool values was made through fear of 
the Wilson Tariff Bill, when there was no 
need of it. The manufacturers, always 
ready and willing! for cheap wool, suc- 
ceeded in bulldozing the wool commission 
men into supplying them with wool away 
below what was réally necessary. The 
intention evidently is to prejudice West- 
ern merchants and ot j growers from 
sending their clips East, and get them 
consigned to honest Chicago dealers. It 
is intimated that Montana is not a very 
healthy place for''Boston wool buyers 
this year. Wilt the wool growers be 
benefited by afl this? 


Of the many problems under discussion 
by sheep raisers in this country, there is 
none so formidable and destructive to the 
future success of the industry as “ free 
wool.” The sheép business hangs upon 
the action of Congress.on the Wilson Bill. 
It would be a happy announcement if the 
sheepmen were showing more hopefulness 
and courage in staying by their flocks. 
As was intimated sometime ago, the 
probabilities now are that sheep on farms 
are holding their own with greater firm- 
ness than the range sheep owners. The 
indecision and uncertainty of National 
legislation is causing a weakening that 
is truly alarming. If this lasts three 
months longer the crash will come, and 
flocks will melt away as was never seen in 
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Sheep Husbandry and the Experiment 
Stations. 

The Expériment Stations are doing 
most valuable and direct work for our 
sheep husbandry. Note the following: 

Cost of Fattening—The New York 
Cornell Station, the Michigan Station, 
the Towa Station, the Massachusetts State 
Station, and the Texas Station have con- 
ducted very careful experiments with 
interesting results. ° 

Feeding Grain to Unweaned Lambs; 
Carbonaceous vs. Nitrogenous Rations ; 
Cottonseed Meal vs. Linseedmeal for 
Lambs; Rape as a Food for Sheep; 
Silage and for Fattening Sheep; 
Winter Rations for Breeding Ewes, and 
various other subjects of vital interest to 
sheep raisers have been the subject of 
separate bulletins by Experiment Sta- 
tions. ‘The sheep raisers will show their 
grateful appreciation of these services by 
putting themselves in close and direct 
communication with their own State Ex- 
periment Stations, and, as their right, 
receive the bulletins issued. Bulletins 
of special importance issued by stations 
of other States will be sent to parties 
when called for if the supply holds out. 

A few of these bulletins have been 
sent out by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, but only when the infor- 
mation was considered of general im- 
portance to the sheep husbandry. It is 
sincerely hoped that the Department 
will make use of these bulletins in the 
widest and most effective form. While 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
office of Experiment Stations, uses these 
Staté bulletins in a handbook, giving a 
digest of the whole, it is unable to reach 
the masses as a whole. The stock and 
farm journals sre expected to do what 
neither the State nor National Experi- 
ment Station work can attempt. While 
this seems reasonable enough from the 
standpoint of the Government, it is not 
as efficient as could be desired. 

There is a pressing need of just such 
information as the Experiment Stations 
‘afford, and it is important that sheep 
farmers avail themselves of the valuable 
facts. 





The Importance of Feeds for Sheep. 


A veteran friend to sheep husbandry, 
writes: “I will say that sheep in this 
country under the most favorable av-. 
spices have never had the attention they 
deserved. Especially has the mutton 
feature been neglected, and to produce 
better mutton means better wool, which 
is necessary to hold a grip upon our 
markets. The shepherd must learn that 
corn, which is starch or carbon, and the 
straw stacks are entirely inadequate in 
the production of mutton fit to go on the 
poorest man’s table. The sheepman 
must learn that a mixed diet is essentially 
largely composed of the protean elements 
and especially that of nitrogen found in 
field peas, oats, millstuffs, oilmeal, and 
clover. Also for Winter use roots are 
essential. The farmers at large want to 
know these things, and when they do and 
practice it the demand for mutton will 
increase tenfold in a very short time. 
Though there is very great depression in 
the markets, the industry should go on 
rather than diminish in extent.” 

Tue AMERICAN FARMER will never 
tire or quit insisting upon cheaper feeds 
for sheep, better feeds that may be grown 
as catch crops, grown in connection with 
or following the main crops. A little 
thought will show that much can be 
done, that such crops may as well occupy 
the land as to have it grow up in weeds. 
We ask for experiments along this line 
from practical farm readers. 





The Handling of Sheep. 

Eprror AMERIcAN Farmer: I have 
not owned a flock of sheep a great many 
years, but have owned them long enough 
to be satisfied that the sheep business has 
a great many advantages over other 
stock, requiring less labor than cows and 
returning larger profits. But still sheep 
need care, and every good flockmaster 
who gives his sheep proper care will tell 
you that the more care and better feed 
you give the sheep, the larger profits in 
proportion to feed and care than any 
other stock. I have seen flocks fed on 
straw that were so weak in the Spring 
they could hardly stand up, and death 
claimed the older and weaker ewes as its 
victims. Again, I have seen flocks fed 
on good clover hay and a few turnips 
with a daily ration of gentleness and 
common sense that would shear twice as 
much wool of better quality, have twice 
as many lambs, and be better on every 
point, and but little more than the first 
flock in keeping. The best theory is to 
keep good sheep or keep none at all. 
If you cannot spare time to give your 
sheep proper care, quit the business. 
Some object to sheep because of their 
unruly qualities, which will not be formed 
if proper fence is made before the sheep 
are turned out to pasture. But if the 
habit is formed it is not so easily broken. 
Sometimes a change of pasture will affect 
a cure, and a surer remedy is to take a 
chain about five feet long, with a swivel 
in the center to prevent twisting of chain 
and choking of sheep, and take two 
sheep, fastening one to each end of the 
chain by means of a strap around the 
neck. This is a sure remedy, as no two 
sheep will go the same way at once. If 
a stone wall surrounds the pasture against 
which no stones are piled, a pole or wire 
on top will usually stop them. Sheep at 
this time of the year need shelter from 
the cold rains which is death to lambs. 
Extra care should be taken to force the 
lambs for market as early as possible be- 
fore the pastures are cut short by drouth 
causing a check in the growth of lambs. 
—J. R., Saratoga County, N. Y. 


“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
e Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notodac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your drugyist’s 
got it or will Bet it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. Tue Steriina REMEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 








wanted, 


without extra cost, is a curiosity. 
as shown in the cut. §S 


year, postpaid, for only $1.80. 


will be in the field if you are not. 
be placed to your credit. 


Address at once 
THE AMERICAN 


It isa souvenir made of a combination of links ay.) 

ial dies were made for these medals to secure faithful rey) 
of the portraits of Washington, Columbus, Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. 
for which no charge is made, is an interesting and valuable souvenir of American | 


This watch and chain are not sold without the paper, but will be sent. postpaid, to ay 
address in the United States, delivery guaranteed, with THE AMERICAN FARMER for on 


The watch and chain will be sent free of charge, postpaid, to any one who wil! - 
club of only six yearly subscribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER at 50 cents each. - 

The cuts above give an accurate representation of the watch and the chai) 

Go to work at once if you want a good watch. 
rate timepiece, good enough for any one to carry. The first club raiser in any conn: 
has the easiest work in securing names, as a matter of course; so get a watch und 
quickly, and begin the very day you get the paper containing this offer. Your». 
Send in the names as fast as you get them, «1 
If you get enough for two or three clubs, we will send ¢ 
tional watches and chains, which you can sell and make good wagea. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


A New StemUind and Stem-Set Wateh, a Sov. 
venit Chain, and Our Paper 


FOR ONLY $1.80. 


The Best Watch Ever Before Made for Five Tine; 
the Money, and the Best All-Round 
Farm Paper in America. 





The publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER, ever alert for the best interests 0 
scribers, have now surpassed all previous achievements in the way of a premium 
watch which is a stem winder and a stem setter in solid gilt. 


The chain, which 


s%sa-' = & Ff 


This cha 





Remember, this is no t 


FARMER, Washington. D. (. 





Petersburg. 
ings in rival European States, 


epilogue to “ Cato.” 
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Peter the Great said: “I want a window through which I can look out over Europe,” and then 
This Imperial City is the window through which the restless Muscoyites mark t! 


THE CZAR’S WINDOW. 


A broader view—one covering every clime and country—is afforded in the superb series entitled 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD, 


Covering the most interesting art, architectural and scenic wonders of every nation. To paraplr 


“No pent-up Utica contract our powers, 
The whole, the boundless universe is ours,” 


PHOTOCRAPHI 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Executed in the highest style of art, and comprising 


EARTH’S FAIREST SCENES, 


Whose contemplation is an important stepping-stone to Art, Education, Instruction. 


_ HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES: In every issue of Tue NATIONAL TRIBUNE a “Sights and 
Scenes” coupon willappear, Mail the “ Sights and Scenes” coupon and 10 cents—coln or stamps —to ** Coupon 
Department, National Tribune.” Be particular to (1) sate the number of the part desired; (2) your 


full name and address ; (3) inclose the necessary coupons and 10 cents. 
SPECIAL NOTICE: Back portfolios can be secured for 10 cents {n stamps or colin as above, 
“SIGHTS AND SCENES” BINDER IS NOW READY. By mail 75c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 





Ras" We can now furnish the entire 
20 parts of Sights and Scenes, from | 
Number 1 to 20. Any of our readers 
who have been waiting to get the | 
entire set at one time can now do so 
by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- 


ing it to us with $2. Any of our 


I inclose 
send by mail Parts 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


SPECIAL COUPON. 


|| To the Coupon Department, 


American Farmer: 


—, for which 








readers who may desire to order any | 
of the Parts from No. 7 to No. 20, can 
cut out this coupon, indicating thereon | 


Sights and Scenes of the World, to 








the numbers wanted, and send it with | 
10 cents for each part wanted. | 
| 


Coupon for Part 11 will be found on 








page 4 as usual. 
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This is How It Was. 


Moses tended sheep for Jethro 1533 
years before Christ. We are not posi- 
tive that they were not Dorsets, but we 
have a strong suspicion that there were 
no Merinos in the flock—Dorset Quar- 
terly. 

You are wrong, my brother. Those 
sheep were pure-bred Midian Merinos, 
as were first improved by Jacob about 
150 years before Moses was born. The 
Dorsets are comparatively a modern 
breed—an offshoot or family descended 
from the first sheep introduced into 
southwest England by the Carthageni- 
ans, where they used to come and trade 
their best sheep, pure-bred Merinos, for 
tin, the only especial wealth of Eng- 
land at that time. If you will look 
closely you can still detect the Merino 
characteristics in pure-bred Dorsets. 
This was more than 2,000 years ago, 
but the pioneer sheep raisers of England 
thought more of the Merino sheep than 
the present people, and to get around 
the situation called them Dorsets from 
their habitat, a region once devoted to 
raising broadcloth wool, but now famous 
for the finest mutton known to the Eng- 
lish people. 





Wool Growers to Cut Wages. 

The sheep flockmasters of Montana 
held a convention recently, and it is said 
agreed to pay in wages six cents per 
head with board, or seven cents per 
head where the shearer boarded himself. 
The wages of herders was partly settled 
at $25 to $40 per month, though a few 
insisted that further reduction would 
have to be made of from €5 to $10 per 
month before Montana could successfully 
compete with Texas, where Mexicans 
work for very low wages, and their living 
expenses are only a trifle, comparatively. 
This is one of the first movements to be 
made by wool growers in adjusting wages 
to meet a possible free-wool law. 





The Minneapolis Tribune suggests 
that Coxey’s army be employed in weed- 





| ing out the Russian 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 
FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


- A neat little book in pasteboard « n- 
taining 192 pages, giving valuab|: u 
to the farmer in weights ani , 
grain, legal rates of inter- nt 
States, Wintering stock, proiitadle aye of 
sheep, wood measure, etc. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


For ship and boat builders, lumber mere! 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mecliics. 
Contains 160 pages full of valuable intoruue 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents 010}, 
but we have secured a few copies o! 


which we offer to our readers until the s!«k 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above |i ks 
will be sent, postpaid, for. ...,.. SOC. 


The two books will be sent for. . 
Either one of the books will be sent fre: to 
any person sending us two new subscri! "> +! 
50 cents each, or both of the books to an) .ue 


sending three new subscribers at 5U ‘3 
each. 
Send in your orders early, for we hia y 


a few copies. 


GOOD PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


By special arrangements with the > rg 
we are enabled to offer the follow 4 
mange books, which every far 

ave, at reduced prices: 


“‘INJURIOUS INSECTS.”’ By Prot. ! 
Sempers. This is a handy little manus | * 
the insects injurious to crops, with pic!' 
descriptions of them, and full! direction: 
treat them. We will send it postpaid t 
dress for 50 cents, or we will seud it 4 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for * 

MANURES: HOWTO MAKE AND US: 122M 
= Prot. Frank W. Sempers. This is ib") 
which farmers have waited for years. |i (08 

plain, easily understo"t 
lie’ 





all about manures ina 
way,and gives full directions as to their! 





ment and that of the land. Sent post} ‘toa 
address on receipt of 50 cents, or So" 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for % ' a 
BARBERS’ COMB AND BRUSH... 
The brush is made of imported Rus: a 
tles, with finely finished rosewood | :; twill 


is made for use, not for ornament, ‘ 
last for years. — 
The comb is of the finest quality °°” 





very strong and serviceable, &1 00 
Sent by mail, postage prepald. . * 
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WHAT WOMAN CAN DO. 


————_-e—— 


A Few Items of Interest Con- 
cerning Women and 
Poultry. 





Raising Turkeys. 


BY LOWA SISTER, 


In almost every paper I read there 
are short sketches written by women on 
all topics, rom faney work to running a 
ranch, We own a half section of land 
on the Iowa prairie, and although my 
husband runs the ranch, and is very 


Je to do so, T run the poultry business, 
ie first place, and this is of the 





the very best turkeys to commence with. 
I have a neighbor who sells the first sit- | 
tings of eggs, and depends on making | 
the hens lay a second sitting, which she | 
leis them hatch, thinking she has better | 
luck with the later eggs My ex peri- | 
ence of many years in the business has | 
ught me to hatch the first eggs. 


ta 

I never let them hide their nests, but | 
always make nests in convenient places, 
and see that they find those nests, which | 
are made of brush piled up in some 
secluded place, with a little hay thrown 
on and scattered in the nest ; they do 
not like straw, but something nearer | 
their own color, such as old leaves or | 
hay. I remove the eggs from the nest 
as fast as laid, and keep them in some 
old basket, or anything that will hold 
them, where they will not freeze or be 
too warm. I turn them over once a day, | 
for I think it injures them to lie on one | 
side until the turkey is ready to sit on | 
them. You can tell when a turkey | 
wants to sit, as she remains on the nest | 


for a day and night. I give her 15 
egus, and keep watch every day to see 
that nothing disturbs her, such as skunks 
or rats. 

At the end of four weeks, when the | 
little ones appear, I have a coop large 
enough for the old one (as they like 
plenty of room), and in this I keep them 
shut until the dew is off the ground, and 
then let them run to suit themselves un- 
til nig hen T hunt them up and close 
their « Of course, I know where 
they are during the day and feed them 
about five times each day until they are 
two or three weeks old; after that I feed 
them just at nicht. I keep them in their 
Coops at night for two weeks, then let | 
them brood this makes them 

ipt to stray away. 

| I give them nothing but 
tom thick milk, with hard- 
I never feed 
mi; [ think it has a ten- 
~e siICKNEeSSs, 
) the little turkeys free 
imulate on the head; 
sign of weakness I pick 
e its head, and if lousy, 

and serape them off, 
run as the lice do on the 
touch the top of the feathers 
sene, 
ey are six weeks old they 
eat Wheat, oats and small corn; this, 
and What they pick up during their ram- 
bh *, Will caus them to grow very fast, 
and no other food is needed. 

Ms 'urkevs are of the bronze breed, 

s save the best hens and 
« that are two years old for 
I buy anew gobbler 

as to be sure and get a} 

tore the best are sold. 
r sell until late, for then I get 
r prices than if I sold during the 
ys When there are so many on the 

[always sell in January; this 
‘he price was not so good as in 
“rt years, but by keeping them until 
est ary, they weighed so well that they 
| “zed over a dollar apiece. 

“Ways have the pleasure of spend- 
\itry money, and although it 
‘he family in various ways, it 
satisfaction to help that way 
a little independent. 

tell how I spent the last two 
‘turkey money. In 1892, I sold 
_..\°ys lor $74.75, at nine cents per 
r -_, [} vught a new carriage for $60, 
L sp ae about $15 left for pocket money. 
S615, 0" 1893, I sold 58 turkeys for 
tan ) in February, at six and a half 

» .\* pound. With this money I 

<9, with interest, that I borrowed 
a Aad World’s Fair last October, 
aioe a pa husband a nice new 
of " ¥ tor $22.50, and had some left 
vw “wy nl In other years I have 
es edsteads, springs, and mattresses, 
ae cusion table, a bureau, chairs and 
bee chairs, new suits for my two 
oe dresses and bats for my daugh- 
iyself; and oh! yes, one cold 
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ns a I bought a new fur overcoat 

mas rey us, which I hung on the Christ- 
‘ee for my husband, 

one year | intend to buy an organ 
ad — music lessons for the chil- 

Tus the we’ Jeers Bo by, my husband 


or 


I help in this way. 
have said somethin 
in your paper, for i 
good and useful paper. 
take it a year. 
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I hope I may 
worthy of a place 
think it is a very 
I would like to 





A Vermont Woman's Success 
BY MRS. M. BL WALLACB, 


The following account.of a Vermont 
woman’s success in raising poultry may 
be of interest to some. We commenced 
to keep an account of our stock on Jan. 
1, 1893, with 48 hens and pullets and 
two roosters. They have laid as follows: 
January, 327; February, 372; March, 
800; April, 825; May, 735 ; June, 717; 
July, 489; August, 470; September, 





POULTRY HOUSE, 


336; October, 394; November, 286; 
December, 273. This makes a total of 
6,024, or 502 dozen eggs for the year. 
During the year eight of the hens set, 
and six of them raised a brood each. 
We raised 20 pullets to replace the 20 
hens which was sold during the Summer. 
These pullets commenced laying the first 
part of October and are still laying 
regularly. 

It costs me about 10 cents a day to 
keep 50 hens, which is divided as fol- 
lows: 


1. Four pounds bran and meal ana 
damaged flour mixed with hot water, 


Se I ntres0c ceccoesnseees odes cee 4 cents. 
2. One quart of wheat, with bits from 
GUD, BOS GIGMGBiccves ccccons cosececces 2 cents 
3. Twenty ears of corn, for supper..... 3 cents. 
4. Oyster shells and cracked bone....... leent 
Dotal.ccccccccce ceocecececccese 10 cents, 


Our experience is, pullets hatched be- 
tween the middle of April and middle of 
May will lay the earliet and more eggs 
than those hatched later. We had about | 
a dozen each of Plymouth Rocks and 
Brown Leghorns; the rest were a cross 
between the two. 


RESTOCKL 





We breed for eggs and only raise a 
few chickens for pullets and home use, | 
selling off the surplus roosters not eaten | 
when they average two and a half pounds | 
apiece, 

We had only one room under the 
wagon house at first, so last Fall built 
one as shown in illustration. 


This house is large enough for 25 hens. | anyone else in our neighborhood, and a | 


It is 16 feet long and 12 feet wide; 11 | 


feet high in front and 6 feet in the back. | ings (about 150 chicks) came off the | 
I fed them | 
placed over the platform, which is six | wet cornmeal, and they had the range of | 


The roosts are in the northeast corner, | 


feet long and three feet wide. The plat- | 
form is placed on 2x4 poles in front, | 
which are sharpened and driven into the | 
ground so as to be 34 inches high. 

This makes room on the west end to 
set a barrel under to scrape the drop- | 
pings. ‘The roosts are set about eight | 
inches from edges of platform, and there | 
are two running lengthwise, which gives 


ROAD INTO YARD 
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16 FT 
WEST. 


GROUND PLAN. 


ample room for 25 hens. The north 
and east edge of platform is nailed onto 
cleats. The roosts are 16 inches high. 
The nests are built by laying a box) 
eight feet long on stones near the ground, | 
with four compartments 12 inches deep. | 
The box lays on the side, and there is | 
a-narrow board nailed across in front 
near the ground, and has doors of laths 
to fill space above. This is to put in 
hens with early chicks, so the chicks can 
run out into south room, four feet wide 
and eight feet long. Above this box 
(the top to serve for bottom of one row 
of nests) is built a double row of nests, 
six on each side, with a sliding partition 
between gach nest. There is a standard 
set up at center of each end of box 23 
inches high; across on top of these there 
is a piece of 2x 4 timber nailed on the 
entire length of box. Above this up to 
floor over head there is a wire partition. 
On each side of the 2x 4 there is a nar- 
row board nailed on to fasten the hinges 
of covers. In front of nests there is a 
board 12 inches wide cut out like this 








ENTRANCE TO NESTS. 


for the hens to go into the nests.) The 
covers of the nests are half-inch boards, 
and are put on slanting, and rest on 
edge of board in front, so there is no 
chance for the hens to roost on and 





ranch and pays its debta, and 


foul the nests. In front of neste there 


is a narrow board for the hens to fly 
up on running the whole length of nests, 

The feed box is six feet long, nine 
inches wide, nine inches high in front, 
and 14 inches back, with a slanting top 
like nests, with cover four inches wide 
on hinges. There are slats both in front 
and back, so the hens can eat on both 
sides, This box sets about half the 
width of it under north side of nest, so 
there is room for the hens on both sides, 





A Remedy for Lice. 


BY MRS. P. E. O. 


Hen houses are, or ought to be, located 
where hens ate kept; that is, they should 
not be adjoining the house where you 
live ; lice will always occupy the same 
place where hens are kept. 

We had a large crop of lice early in 
the season, and they think as much of 
me as they do of the hens, I have had 
much trouble with them on my clothes; 
my “other half” says it is possible the 
hens get them from me, 

I do not know how to account for 
their disappearance, only by the liberal 
use of wood ashes. I throw the ashes 
against the sides of the building, taking 
pains to get them in the cracks. I scat- 
ter them on the floors, where the small 
chicks sit at night, and on the roost poles 
for the larger chicks. Ashes are not 
thought to be good to put on the drop- 
pings, as they liberate the ammonia, but 
if by sprinkling two or three quarts of 
ashes around twice a week during the 
Summer will keep me and the hen 
house free from lice, { am going to use 
them. Ashes are also good to put around 
apple trees to keep the borers out. I 
use about a pint on a tree, or enough to 
cover the ground around it, and not be 
thick enough to injure the bark. I have 
used ashes for these two pests until I am 
firmly convinced of their efficacy. I put 
some on the cat, but they have not had 
time yet to show what they will do for 
her, but I am certain that the result 
will be the same, and the cat will be free 
from lice. 





Poultry in Kansas. 


BY MRS. BE. M., WASHINGTON, KAA 


I daresay the chicken topic has been 
ably and exhaustively discussed in your 
columns ere this, but I wish to tell my 
experience in raising poultry for the 
benefit of your readers, : 

At the beginning of last year I had 
just 30 hens, principally Plymouth Rocks 
and Brown Leghorns, which I think is a 
very good assortment 

Nearly all the Brown Leghorns laid 
three sittings of eggs before they wanted 
to sit, while the Plymouth Rocks went 
to sitting after the first laying. They 
began about Feb. 14 to lay; on April 
1 I had 50 little chickens out. Of 


THE BPIARY. 


Hummings. 
Prepare now for; handling swarms. 


Have hives painted and honey racks on 
hand. 1h 


Soot is used by: English gardeners for 
onion maggot. They dust it over the 
plants and apply to the soil. 


White clover' honey is especially 
prized by those who relish honey. In 
order to get the bees in condition for the 
white clover honey flow a little feeding 
may be necessary. 


Some one has asked if he should put 
in a starter to make the combs straight. 
It is always well to use one of some kind, 
for without the bees will be likely to 
build the wrong way. Stick a piece of 
clean white comb on the top of the sec- 
tion with softened beeswax, to serve as a 
hint to the bees, if you have just a few 
sections. Nearly all beekeepers use 
comb foundation and machines to fasten 
the starters in the sections, 


An exchange says, in making pur- 
chases of bees many are apt to select 
the light and bright-colored Italians. 
With these we have never had as good 
success as with the darker strains. The 
best comb honey producers that we have 
found have been the hybrids or half- 
bloods. The only drawback attending 
these is their vindictiveness. They are 
more vicious and will not bear the hand- 
ling that the full-bloods will bear. 


A Northern beekeeper says, when his 
bees begin gathering honey from the 
willows, maples and other early honey- 
producing trees, he goes to work in the 
evenings and uncaps the honey in every 
colony, puts a queen excluder and _ half- 
story filled with combs on each colony. 
Then he packs all around and on top of 
the half-story, covering all with the lid of 
the Winter case. During the night the 
bees in ‘their well-packed hives will rush 
the uncapped honey into the half-story, 
which will leave more empty combs in 
the brood chamber for the queen. Soon 
after that the combs in the brood 
chambers will be filled with brood clear 
up to and all along the top bars. The 
bees will also continue storing honey in 
the half-stories when once started this 
way. 

If this method is followed every colony 
will be in prime condition when the 
clover blooms, and they will have 
gathered already a large quantity of 
honey from fruit blossoms, dandelions 
and thorn trees. 








Spring Management of Bees. 








Epiror AMERICAN. FARMER: As a | 
rule, put the bees out of Winter quarters 
when natural pollen appears. When | 
restless or affected by the “bee diarrhea,” | 
it is sometimes necessary to put them out | 
before. I usually put my bees out of | 
Winter quarters between the 10th of | 
April and middle of May. 

If the hives are found to be much 
spotted around the entrances and over 





course, it was early for the little things, 
but I shut them up on rainy and cold 
days. We had fried chicken before 


few to sell. The next layings and hatch- 


nest in April and May. 


a large orchard and yard. Then an- 
other series of hatchings in July com- 
pleted the number of chickens hatched 
to 300 for the whole season. A great 
many, probably 50, died of cholera, un- 
til I used black antimony, a tablespoon- 
ful in their feed or watering trough. 
This is effectual if you can catch the 
ben and make her swallow it, even if 
she is past eating and drinking. My 
chicken had their feed regularly, and 
plenty of fresh water. We had all we 
wanted to cook We had all the eggs 
to use we needed, and in the Fall I 
packed down in lime and salt water 20 
dozen eggs, which I sold at 20 cents per 
dozen during the Winter. 

I sold a dozen young chickens for $2 
and kept the others until this Spring, 
when the chicken buyers paid seven 
cents a pound for them in March. I 
kept 20 hens to raise chickens from again 
this year; considering all the market 
value of what I raised last year, 1 am 
sure it was worth $50. 

Patience and perseverance are re- 
quired in this business, as in any other. 
I watch every hen as she hatches and 
remove the chickens as soon as they are 
dry, to keep them from being crowded 
and killed. I feed them all clabber 
milk before it gets too old and sour, and 
pever give them buttermilk to drink. 





PREMIUMS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A Chance for All to Tell Their Experi- 
ence with Their Feathered Pets. 


The following liberal offers to the readers 
of the Poultry Department are given with 
the hope that JI will avail themselves of the 
opportunity arid com™@hute to these columns. 

st Prize.—For the best contribution on 
the subject ‘‘ How to prevent and extermi- 
nate lice,’’ received at this office by July 1, 
we will give 10 subscriptions to THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER for one year. For second best 
we will give five subscriptions for one year. 

To the winner of the first prize a pair of 
young Record Homing pigeons will be given 
in addition to the 10 subscriptions. 

To the winner of the second prize, in addi- 
tion to the five subscriptions, one sitting of 
pure-bred S. C. W. Leghorn eggs will be given. 

Standing Offer.—We will give a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER to 
each friend who will send one-half column of 
available matter within that year. Subscrip- 
tion may be a new one, or it may be an ex- 
tension of one already on our books. 

Conditions.—The contributions must be 
brief and to the point. In range of topic 
these may cover everything of special interest 
to poultry and pigeon culture. 

The contributions may be upon one subject 
or composed of short paragraphs on a variety 
of topics. All MS. oe written = _ 
side of the r only. Communications fo 
this Raced must be addressed to the 
Poultry Department, of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER, Washington, D.C. 

Note.—When a —=y is given of 
houses, runs, coops, brooders, etc., make @ 
drawing of the same for illustrating purposes. 











the fronts, they are diseased through long | 
confinement, bad food, or other causes, | 
| and the immediate remedy is a cleansing 
‘flight in the open. A mild, warm, sun- | 
shiny day should be selected for the | 
ight. If this is done in March, it is | 
usually better to put them back in the 
cellar or other repository till warm, | 
settled weather. If they are not re- 
turned to the cellar, they ought to be 
made dry and comfortable outside by a 
packing of dry leaves, chaff, of sawdust, 
with extra quilts on top and good tight | 
covers to keep dry. This, of course, ap- 
plies to movable frame hives. In the 
| ease of box hives they may be protected 
in a somewhat similar manner. In the 
place of the quilts on top let the chaff or 
other packing extend over the top, and 
| cover dry. Whether bees are put out in 
| the Spring before pollen appears or after, 


| they ought to be provided special pro- 
| tection against the occasional cold days, 
winds, and rains of Spring. It pays to 
give such protection, especially if the 
movable frame hives are used. If the old 
box hives are used there is but little profit 
from them, no matter what the manage- 
ment. 

The two important points of Spring 
management are, first, plenty of food, 
and, second, warmth. Without these, in 
99 cases in 100 the colony will be quite 
unfit when the clover comes in bloom to 
make the best of it. To succeed in 
getting a crop of honey ‘the colonies 
must be strong when the honey flow 
presents itself. You cannot have them 
strong without food and warmth through 
the Spring to bring forth plenty of 
brood; always, of course, presupposing 
a good, prolific queen. And while a 
middling or average queen will do very 
well in rearing brood with plenty of 
honey and protection, the same queen 
will do but little in the absence of the 
one and scarcity of the other. 

In most colonies just out from Winter 
quarters there will be more or less clean- 
ing out of dead bees and other debris 
necessary. This should be done soon 
after they are set out., But the hives 
should not be opened, in the Spring for 
this or any other purpose except in suit- 
able weather—warm and mild; else 
there is danger of; chilling the brood. 
Manipulated by ay expert the cleaning 
out may be done on cool days and un- 
favorable weather without any il¥ effects, 
but the amateur had better not try. 
Where the bottom boards are loose, 
facilitating the removal of the debris 
and the weight of the hive indicates 
plenty of stores, very little handling or 
removal of frames is necessary ; sufficient, 
however, to determine the presence of a 
queen. Lift a center frame from its 
bearings high enough to discover the 
presence of brood or eggs, and that 
settles the matter. When a colony is 
found queenless in the Spring, it is better 
to unite it to another weak colony which 
has a queen than to set about procuring 
a queen. The union may be made with- 
out difficulty by anyone at all accustomed 





be united are a distance apart keep 
moving them every day in the evening 
closer together, about a foot or two at a 
time till you get them in juxtaposition. 
Toward evening, after removing the 
quilts from both, smoke both colonies 
thoroughly from the top and at the 
entrances (having smoked both at the 
entrances before removing the quilts.) 
Then spread a cotton cloth in front of 
the hive containing the queen, covering 
an area of two or three feet around the 
entrance. Then sprinkle flour liberally 
over all the frames of both hives, so that 
it will enter between and cover the bees 
(not literally cover them, but dust them.) 
Now take a frame out of the hive 
containing the queen—an outside frame, 
where the queen would not be likely to 
be—and after giving the bees adhering 
to the frame another dust of flour, shake 
them off the frame onto the cotton cloth 
in front of the hive, giving them another 
dust after they are off. Then take out 
one frame after another from the queen- 
less colony, and after dusting them with 
flour shake them down among the others 
on the cloth, giving them another dust- 
ing after they are down, same as in the 
case of the first frame. After the re- 
moval in this manner of all the frames 
in the queenless hive, dust those remain- 
ing in the empty hive and turn or brush 
them out on the cloth with the others. 

Now take the empty hive away, where 
the straggling bees may not find it, and 
use your smoker again on the bees on 
the cloth, which by this time willbe 
running rapidly into the’ hive. The 
smoke will help them along a little 
faster. When they all get in, contract 
the entrance to a small size, give them a 
blast or two of smoke at entrance and on 
top, close up hive on top, set up a short 
board against the front of the hive op- 
posite the entrance, and the job is done. 
The board may be removed next even- 
ing, There are other methods of unit- 
ing—short cuts—but I would not advise 
novices to go “across lots.” They might 
get lost. 

In fixing up bees after they are set 
out in the Spring, the frames should be 


crowded up closely together, if they are | 


not already so, leaving only space enough 
for a bee to pass freely between them. 
This greatly facilitates brooding by con- 
serving the heat. Superfluous frames 
should be removed and returned later 
on when needed.—ALLEN PRINGLE, 
Selby, Ontario. 
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Set Grape Vines. 


Epiror AMERICAN FarMER: What- 
ever else it may contain, the farm that 
is destitute of grapevines cannot be said 
to be well supplied with fruit. The 
grape is one of our best fruits, and every 
man who owns even a small tract of 
land should see that his family has an 
abundant supply. Only a little land 
will be required, and as vines come into 
bearing in a comparatively brief period, 
it does not take a long time to get a farm 
producing all that will be needed for 
home use. 

Grapes can be grown almost anywhere 





in the United States. There are places | 


in which the finest varieties do not thrive, 
and a sort that is excellent under certain 
conditions of soil and climate may be 
less valuable when grown under widely- 
different circumstances. But in what- 
ever part of the country he may be lo- 





cated, the farmer can find varieties 
which will be productive and will also 
yield fruit of at least a fair quality. By 
adopting the proper methods almost any 
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Pluckings. 


A German investigator says that spray- 
ing his potatoes with Bordeaux mixture 
in a dry season lessened the crop. 


It is a good plan to throw a light 
furrow to each side of the Dwarf English 
pea rows to support them. The same 
can be done for the cabbage rows, but 
do not make big hills about them. 


There is little satisfaction in a single 
planting of peas. They should be planted 
every week, and the later plantings will 
pay as well for market as any. Besides 
planting repeatedly, plant a number of 
varieties. 

In planting lima or butter beans have 
rows three feet apart, and for the tall 
varieties have the beans six inches apart 
in the row. Ifthe rods or poles are not 
put in one foot deep, they will blow over 
in a high wind. 

Growers of fine varieties of raspberries 
will have no need to complain that there 
is no market for their fruit. Raspberry 
vinegar is now becoming a popular and 
salable drink. What berries are not sold 
for table use will be bought up by enter- 
prising manufacturing companies, 

To prepare the ground for melons and 
cucumbers, have it finely broken and 
well enriched. Have hills about five 
feet apart each way and plant three or 
four seeds in each. If the runners are 
pinched back at the third joint, and if 
the lateral runners are checked in the 
same way, the vines will be more fruitful. 
Two or three plants should be left in 
each hill. To keep insects away, dust 
with tobacco dust. 


Melons are planted in May. As soon 
as the plants are started, and before 
the bugs are started, dust with “Slug- 
shot.” If rain washes the powder off, 
apply again. Cultivate as long as the 
vines will allow. Loosen the soil around 
the little plants with a hoe. The best 
soil for them is new ground. A clay 
subsoil is an advantage if well drained. 
Sandy soil has some advantages. The 
ground needs a coat of stable manure 
spread over it, if not already rich. 


It has been a common practice among 
the French tobacco growers to protect 
the young newly-set plants from the sun 
until they have taken firm root, by small 
cones of paper placed over the plauts 
and held by a small clod of earth or soil 
heaped on to the edge of the cones. 
This method may be used in gardens for 
the protection of cabbage and other small 
plants newly transplanted, as well as by 
the tobacco growers. The cones are 
quickly made by cutting paper into round 
pieces 10 inches in diameter and cutting 


out a segment to the center so that the | 


paper may be bent into acone; the edges 
are fastened bya little glue or even by 
a pin, the top may be clipped to let in 
air and light, and not only will protec- 
tion from the hot sun on one hand and 
late frosts be afforded, but the hateful 
cut-worm will be circumvented most 
effectively. Many other uses may be 
made of this simple device. 


ed Fruit Raising. 
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The currant is so easily grown that 
any advice might seem superfluous, As 
this fruit will stand harder usage and 
give fairer results than almost any other, 
at the same time it pays so much 
better with the best treatment, that one 
cannot grudge the care bestowed. In 
setting out currants, get good two-year 
old plants. Do not go to some neighbor 
and dig up some old bushes and expect 
anything from them. Set them three 
feet apart in the row, but four is better, 
and the rows four feet apart, and keep 
them perfectly clean. In setting four 
feet apart each way, the work can 
mostly be done with the horse, and 
hoeing will hardly ever be resorted to, 
For the destructive worms that infest the 
bushes and denude them of their leaves 
I have never used anything but a so- 
lution of Paris green and water, made 
with one-quarter teaspoon of the poison 
to eight quarts of water, and never have 
to use it but once. The currant stands 
at the head of all fruits for making jelly, 
and nothing in my opinion looks so 
beautiful as cans or glasses filled with 
this translucent fruit product. 

Of the many varieties, I can safely 
recommend Fay’s Prolific Cherry and 
Victoria in the red varieties, White 
Grape for white, and Lee’s Prolific for 
black.—Mrs. M. Day, Francisco, Mich, 


Is Salt a Fertilizer? 


Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: The 
use of salt for fertilizing purposes is still 
prevailing to some extent, and a 
in such agricultural regions where fertil- 
izers have only recently been introduced 
and where the principles of artificial ma- 
nuring are as yet little understood. 

It is true that salt occasionally pro- 
duces upon some crops and upon certain 
soils a moderate increase of yield, for a 
season or two, but the apparent benefit 
is not lasting; on the contrary, such ap» 
plications leave the soil in an im 
poverished condition ; that is, a continued 
application of salt is followed by de 
creasing yields. The effect of common 
salt is readily explained by the fact that 
it acts as a solvent upon potash com- 
pounds contained in the soil, and potash 
being plant food causes an increased 
yield. Salt in this manner acts as a 
stimulant and enables the plant to draw 
from resources already present in the 
soil at a much quicker rate than would 
be the case under normal conditions, and 
instead of increasing fertility, it promotes 
a rapid exhaustion of the soil, which be- 
comes apparent as soon as the plant food 
stored therein has been consumed. 

Anyone familiar with agricultural 
chemistry knows that salt does not con- 
tain anything that may serve as plant 
nourishment; it isa simple compound of 
chlorine and sodium. Chlorine, if any- 
thing, is injurious to plants (hence the 
disastrous effect sometimes observed 
where salt is used at the time of plant- 
ing, or in too large quantities,) while 
sodium, though not harmful, cannot by 
any means assist plant growth; the 
small quantities needed are always and 
abundantly present in every soil, and it 
is not any more advantageous to fertilize 
with sodium than it would be to use 
sand silica as a fertilizer. 

Now, it has been recently claimed by 
one evidently not familiar with the 
simplest agricultural principles that soda 
may take the place of potash, and he even 
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, the raspberry family, comes the black- | went so far as to recommend common 
berry, gooseberry, and currant, all of | soda as a fertilizer. How could this be, 


collection. 


_which should be given a place in every | in the face of the fact that ashes of plants 
The blackberry requires a | usually contain 10 times as much poiash 


kind of soil can be fitted so that it will | strong, moist soil, but not too low, as in| as soda? It is true that Prof. Wagner 


produce good grapes. 


Consequently, | our climate they are sure to winter-kill | demonstrated that plants, when over 


wherever he may be and whatever kind | on low ground. Plant, however, on any | supplied with sodium, did absorb more of 


with very little trouble or expense, get | 


into bearing condition all the vines he 
will need. 

It will be readily seen that the selec- 
tion of varieties is an important matter. 


It is a great deal more satisfactory to | 


have vines that yield an abundance of 
fairly-good fruit, and which can be de- 
pended upon to produce a crop every 
year, than it is to have the finer sorts if 
they are shy bearers or are liable to fail 
in unfavorable seasons. It isa good rule 
to get the best sorts that will thrive in 
the section in which they are to be 
grown; but it is not wise to attempt to 
cultivate tender sorts where the Winters 
are severe, or where other conditions are 
unfavorable. In order to prolong the 
fruit season as much as possible, vines of 
different varieties, and which ripen their 
fruit at different times, should be grown. 
In the Northern States the early and 
medium sorts are surer to ripen their 
fruit than are the later varieties, and for 
this reason most of the vines should be- 
long to the classes first named. 

Though the vine will grow in a large 
variety of soils, it is of great importance 
that the ground in which they are set 
should be well prepared. Standing 
water, or even soils that occasionally are 
very wet, will be as unfavorable to the 
grape as to farm crops. Therefore, 
where there is an excess of water, drains 
of some kind should be made before 
the vines are set. Then the ground 
should be thoroughly pulverized to a 
depth of at least 15 inches. This not 
only where the vine is to stand, but for 
a circle two and a half feet, or even 
more, in diameter. Some fine bonedust 
and well-rotted stable manure should be 
thoroughly worked into this mellow 
ground. 

Vines one or two years old are better 
than older ones, They should be set 
carefully, with the roots well spread and 
the earth packed down firmly upon them. 
The vine should be cut pack to two buds, 
and after growth begins all but one 
shoot should he removed. This will 
tend to make a strong vine. The larger 
growing sorts should be planted 8 or 10 
feet apart, but the smaller vines, like the 
Delaware, will do well, provided the 
other conditions are favorable, at a dis- 
tance of not more than six to eight feet. 
If they are well set, and are reasonably 
cared for, good vines will make a rapid 
growth, and in a very few years will 








to handle bees. the two colonies to 


begin to yield a liberal atte of fruit. 
—E ior, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| of land he may have, the farmer can, | good, clean garden soil four feet apart | this ingredient than they would have 


in the row, and the rows about six feet | done had the supply been normal, but 
apart. In this, as in all other fruit | there is no experiment on record to show 


growing, clean culture is essential. The 
main drawback to successful blackberry 
raising we find to be the habit of throw- 
ing out so many suckers where a root is 
disturbed, and, if very careful attention 
is not paid to them, of becoming so 
“swampy” that the gathering of the 
fruit is well nigh impossible, and you can 
hardly keep a plantation of blackberries 
within bounds. ‘They have a disposition 
to make close acquaintance with every- 
thing cn the place. Cut them back 
quite closely in Spring with an old 
scythe or corn cutter, and if it is so you 
cannot cultivate them give them a heavy 
mulching with coarse, strawy manure 
early in Spring; and, indeed, where one 
has only a limited quantity of plants 
this would be my sincere advice, as the 
mulch keeps the grass and weeds down 
and the plant moist, but with large set- 
tings this might not be possible. The 
blackberry is considered by physicians to 
possess many medicinal qualities and to 
be very healthful. Used for wine they 
are particularly valuable in bowel com- 
plaints and other diseases. Of kinds 
there are many, but with us Lawton 
and Snyder have proved to be the best. 

The gooseberry requires the same soil 
as the blackberry. The plants should 
be set four feet apart each way, and 
thorough broadcast cultivation be given. 
A mulecbing of straw close around the 
roots is very beneficial, as it has a ten- 
dency to prevent mildew, the worst ene- 
my the gooseberry has. They should 
never be planted on warm, sandy soils, 
as mildew would be almost sure to ap- 
pear. They revel in cool, rather shady 
locations, but good culture is essential t6 
keep the soil moist. There are remedies 
for mildew, but the treatment is too ex- 
haustive for this article, and may readily 
be found elsewhere. 

Of varieties, I would heartily recom- 
mend Downing, Smith’s Improved, and 
Industry, a new and very large variety 
that promises well, Gooseberries are 
very easily raised, and begin to bear the 
second year, sometimes the first; and, 
above all, let me say right here, should 
never be preserved or canned when in a 
green state. I have known people who 
thought they must be put up that way, 
and I believe that this is the sole reason 
why the demand for this noble fruit is 
not larger. Use the same as other fruit 
—when fully ripe—and, trust my word, 





you will double your quantity next year. 


that any plant can live and grow with- 
out potash. The ill-advised farmer, then, 
who follows such extravagant theories 
and tries to feed his crops with soda will 
waste his money and shorten his crops.— 
B. von HERFF. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, _: < 50 CENTS 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon appiica- 
tion. 
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2 Our readers will oblige us, when wetting 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wi 
state that they saw the advertisement in THe 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 
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When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
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General Edition. 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
‘view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
mumber more than repays you for the 
tubscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 











OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tor American Farm- 
=R and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we elub with: 


Name of Regular With the Ameri- 
Pertudical. Price. can Farmer. 
ee Ldbconcensnecdecess $i 00 $1 2 
ur Little Men and 
TR ci. ssedanuseey 10 123 
Worthington’s Maga- 
Sncoascecocssseceseee 250 2 50 
PEE s ccccccccceccce 50 90 
National Tribune. 100 125 
erican Gardening.. 100 13 
inrcengenesecesnce 3 08 3 00 
Touns Sportsman et so 








THe importations of beet sugar are 
rapidly displacing those of cane sugar. 
For the nine months ending March 31, 
1893, the importations of beet sugar 
were valued at $11,381,978; for the 
same period of 1894, $14,448,094; an 
increase of nearly 25 per cent. 





OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


‘We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $l a year 
when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert §. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
achool lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, etc. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THe AMERICAN FARMER 
‘Will be sent to any address for one year post- 
= for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

ions. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
mon-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
‘Determined not to know anything among 

save Jesns Christ.”’ Good, not goody. 
Religious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
Lesson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Btories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
gend both itand THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
—— to any address for one year for only 

5 cents. 


At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN Far- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abroad contains a 

lection of vocal and instrumental music 

at could not be bought separately in sheet 
orm in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to all subscribers in 
connection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year accompanying the 
order. 
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AS HARMFUL AS EVER. 
Though the tinkering on the Wilson 
iniquity has now been going on for weeks, 
it is virtually as harmful as ever to the 
farming interests of the country. The 
great “trusts,” “monopolies,” etc., of 
which we have heard so much, have had 
things improved for them, and on a few 
minor agricultural articles there has 
been some increase of protection ; but, 
on the other hand, the duty has been. 
reduced on rice, the sugar interests are 
in grave peril, and there is the same in- 
vidious discrimination against the great 
staples, wool, tobacco, hay, barley, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc, It is still essentially 
a farmer-robbing bill, and deserving of 
the severest reprobation by all who have 
the interests of agriculture at heart. If 
passed it will probably add another 
$100,000,900 worth to the $300,000,000 
worth of farm products which we buy 
abroad every year, to the impoverishment 
of the farmers and the country. 
Particularly, the temper of the pro- 
moters of the bill is not a bit better to- 
ward wool—an industry which ranks 
sixth among the agricultural interests of 
Their attitude on this 
great question seems to be one of pure 
wrongheadedness and malignity. It is 
the only great industry which receives 
absolutely no protection whatever in the 
bill, and yet it is the only one—except 
sugar and rice—not suffering from over- 
production. It is the only really Na- 
tional industry which we haye—the 
only one which is adapted to every one 
of the varying conditions of soil and cli- 
mate found 


the country. 


in our broad domain. 
There is not a single farmer, from Maine 
to Oregon, and from Minnesota to Texas, 
who would not be benefited by having a 
flock of sheep on his place. They 
would help clean up his farm, enrich his 
soil, and convert his waste products 
into the money-bringing crops. Yet this 
immensely-important interest, which con- 
cerns every man engaged in agriculture, 
is deliberately exposed to destruction by 
competition with the cheap wools of the 
world. Protection to wool would do 
more to help the farmers of the United 
States to show a profit at the end of the 
year than any other one thing that 
could possibly be done. It would make 
absolutely no burden upon any person 
or set of persons, but would help all. 
Yet we see this singled out for destruc- 
tion, while interests of inconceivably less 
importance, are carefully nurtured and 
protected. 

There has never been such an out- 
rageously unjust measure proposed to be 
enacted into law. Every agent and ac- 
complice in this robbery of the farmers 
should be held to strict account at the 
ballot-box. 





A FIREBRAND has been thrown among 
the advocates of the Wilson Bill in the 
House. Last week every Democratic 
Representative found on his desk little 
slips giving alleged comparisons of the 
average rates of the McKinley, Wilson 
and Senate Bills, which he was requested 
tosend his local papers, in the interests of 
education. Mr. Wilson and his friends 
immediately raised the point that the 
statements made an unjust reflection 
upon him and his bill, and should not 
be allowed to go out. They certainly 
are misleading, but not more so than a 
vest amount of stuff with which Mr, 
Wilson and those who think like him 
have been deluging the country. The 
only fault was that this was misleading 
to his prejudice, and therefore wrong. 





McMriiian, of Tennessee, had the 
hardihood to assert that wool was placed 
on the free list in order to give the 
people cheaper clothes, To say this is 
to presume strongly upon popular igno- 
rance. Every man who thinks and 
reads, knows that the duty on wool plays 
very little, if any, part in the cost of 
clothes or carpets. It is the duties on 
the made-up articles, imposed to protect 
the manufacturers and workmen against 
the infamoussweating system of England, 
that keeps up the prices of clothing. 
McMillan ought not to assume that the 
people of the United States are all 
gullible fools. 





LincoLy used to say that some men 
can fool all the people some of the time, 
and some people all the time; but no 
man or set of mea could fool all the 
people all the time. It is so with the 
tariff question. Demagogs may fool 
nearly all the people for-a while, and 
some portion forever; but the majority 
will soon find them out, and then the 
condemnation will be severe, as the 
authors of the Wilson iniquity will find 





out next November. 


DIGHIFIED NONSENSE. 

Tt is astonishing what stuff grave and 
reverend Senators can sometimes bring 
themselves to palm off on the public as 
reasoning on the tariff question. For 
example, Senator R. Q. Mills, of Texas, 
in attempting to belittle the “home 
marker” theory, went into an elaborate 
computation of the people that would 
have to be brought to this country to 
consume the surplus of the 611,750,000 
bushels of wheat raised in this country 
in 1892. He said: 

We will first makea deduction to seed the 
crops of the next year. There were a little 
less than 40,000,000 acres sown in wheat. A 
bushel and a half is the highest amount 
that is given by farmers as requisite to sow 
an acre of wheat. Then deduct 60,000,000 
bushels for seed, at Mr. Dodge’s estimate, 
4§ bushela per head, 64,000,000 people will 
have 299,000,000 bushels set apart for bread ; 
the total for home consumption, 359,000,000 
bushels; surplus, 252,800,000 bushels. To 
consume that, at 43 bushels per head, would 
require a “nonagricultural” importation of 
population, amounting in one year to 54,- 
000,008 people. Where are they going to 
come from? How are they going to get the 
vessels to bring all that population here to 
consume this surplus wheat? It would take 
all the armed and mercantile vessels afloat 
on all the waters of all the seas of the globe. 


Se he went on to a great length, fig- 
uring out what these 54,000,000 workers 
would produce, how they would deluge 
the market with manufactured goods, 
and so on. 

The plain and ample answer to all this 
fustian is that there are $300,000,000 
worth of farm products imported every 
year which we should raise, instead of the 
252,800,000 bushels of which we sent 
abroad and sold at less than the cost of 
production. 

This concrete fact at once demolishes 
Senator Mills’s elaborate and airy fab- 
rication. We produced a surplus of 
252,800,000 bushels of wheat, which 
we could only get rid of by fattening 
railroads and steamships, and middle- 
men of all kinds, to carry it away 4,000 
or 5,000 miles and sell it in competition 
with wheat raised in Russia and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. What we got 
for it, after paying all charges, was much 
less than the cost of production. At the 
sam? time the steamships, railroads and 
middlemen were realizing another har- 


-vest of money in bringing to us $300,- 


000,000 worth of strictly agricultural 
products which we should have raised 
on our own soil. 

Will Senator Mills kindly come down 
for a little while from the mountain-tops 
of theory and fancy, and tell us how 
long he thinks this sort of thing can 
go on without bankrupting the farmers 
and the country? 


a 





As WE go to press the tariff situation 
is severely strained. The Republicans 
are trying to defeat the bill by concen- 
trating their strength upon a vote for 
free sugar. If they can carry the amend- 
ment to put sugar on the free list, they 
can hope to defeat the bill The prob- 
lem is whether they can hold their own 
vote solid for this, and command enough 
from the opposition to carry their point. 
There are 85 Senators, of whom 38 are 
Republican. Therefore, it will take 43 
votes to pass the amendment, or five 
more than the Republicans can muster, 
even if there be a solid Republican 
vote, which now seems doubtful, as 
some of the Republican Senators from 
the Western States, whose constituents 
are interested in sugar-beets and sor- 
ghum, are opposed to anything that 
looks like free sugar. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the 38 Republican votes will 
be cast as the caucus has decided, where 
will they get the other five? Hill will 
give one on principle, as he is in favor 
of free sugar. Peffer will probably do 
the same, in pursuance of his plan of 
forcing protection on wool. Allen, of 
Nebraska, is strongly in favor of con- 
tinuing the bounty on sugar, but he 
maintains a guarded reticence as to his 
course in this flank movement. Muca 
would be given to know what Kyle and 
Irby propose to do. But even if they 
vote with the Republicans there would 
still be one vote lacking, and no one can 
say where it is to come from. 


Our Consuls at Colombian ports, and 
other places in the northern part of Seuth 
America, do not give much hope of an 
extension of our flour trade to that 
region. The common people there use 
two kinds of bread—*“bollo de maize,” 
made from corn, and “ bollo de yuca,” 
made from yuca. They reduce the corn 
or yuca to a “maza,” or pasty dough, 
which they wrap in corn husks and boil 
thoroughly. It is very nutritious, and 
thoroughly satisfies them. A “bollo” 
weighs half a pound, is sold for a “ cuar- 
tillo” (2$ cents), and does them as 
much good as 10 cents’ worth of bread 





An illustration of liow the ad valorem 
duties will work is. given ‘by a letter 
written some time ago by a Russian wool 
merchant to some Americans whose 
trade he desired. After stating how he 
proposed to prepare the wool, he said: 
“The wool will be: invoiced at 44 
pence, as the cost of the sack, the freight, 
insurance, and the commission are to be 
deducted from the. invoices, as the duty 
is only payable on the wool.” 

This gives us an idea of the tricks 
that will be resorted to in all kinds of 
goods on which there is an ad valorem 
duty. Not only will the invoices be 
made. at the lowest prices that the ex- 
porter can swerve his conscience to, but 
there will be other items thrown in to 
still further reduce the amount on which 
the duty is paid, the exporter making 
another confidential invoice to cover the 
actual cost. 





THE farmers of Chester and Delaware 
Counties, Pa., are going to work in a 
practical way to secure their rights. All 
the Granges in those Counties held a 
meeting at Kennett Square May 17, and 
discussed the oleo-margarine question 
exhaustively. It was decided to con- 
tinue the fight for the protection of 
dairy interests, and support for the 
Legislature only such candidates as 
would make satisfactory pledges in re- 
gard to a more effective oleo-margarine 
law. If the farmers of the whole United 
States would only unite in this way 
against the robbery contemplated in the 
agricultural schedule of the Wilson Bill 
we could have that iniquity decisively 
defeated. 





Last year Austro-Hungary shipped 
us agricultural articles of the values 
given below, which we should have 
raised at home: 





Albumen......ssseeee qe egesees See cosce - $23,470 43 
pS Eee MS 4,092 76 
Beans and lentils............scceee eens 718,120 73 
Bint GemtGRee cece cecce ce cttene ctccccce 190.095 38 
Beet root sugar........... Ye epee 3,306,954 45 
Brushes and bristles 14,04 44 
Fruits, Grie®, e060. ..0.civsite cocces cose 247,730 40 
Amianal hale. «000. 0ccce8écice 19,722 89 
Herbs, roots, and leaves... ;........++ 33,690 74 
Hope and lupulliit. ....cicseshs cece cccece 94,145 62 
Insect powder and flowers,........... 71,389 22 
BORE a ccvccccsccccscemeccccscccscecesese 23,750 55 
BOG o noc cnn casp-cocqoccapsesccce cece 2,059 02 
We entecncninn6csses tecveeuseicenevoes 157,066 52 
Wines and liquors...ssccccdveccscccees 92,965 73 

MOONE wcvncscescecsc soos Bede $4,899,258 88 


Austro-Hungary has about the same 
soil and climate as our Eastern and 
Middle States, and there is not one of 
her farm products that we cannot raise as 
well as she does. Why should we send 
her farmers every year $4,899,258.88 in 
gold for things that we should raise at 
home? 


MUNGO, SHODDY, ETC. 


The Cheap Substitutes for Wool in the 
Manufacture of Cloth. 

Many thousand people and millions 
of capital are employed in West Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, in producing low 
grades of cloth for cheap clothing for 
working people. These are made up of 
woolen refuse of various kinds, which 
pass in the trade under the names of 
“mungo,” “shoddy,” “extract” and 
“noils” The cloth is said to wear 
quite well sometimes, but soon loses its 
color and its appearance. If the Wilson 
Bill passes we may expect the country 
to be deluged with it. 

Mungo is made from clippings and 
odds and ends of cloth from every pos- 
sible source. Tailors and warehouses 
furnish an exhaustless supply. These 
rags or clippings are assorted, steamed, 
oiled and then passed through a rag- 
opening machine. This consists princi- 
pally of a large cylinder fitted up with 
10,000 to 12,000 strong iron teeth, re- 
volving at the rate of 500 to 600 turns 
per minute. The rags are delivered to 
this cylinder through small fluted roll- 
ers revolving in opposite directions, and 
so great is the pressure and friction gen- 
erated that when they are delivered 
from the machine they have every ap- 
pearance of wool. 

On comparing a sample of mungo 
with one of wool many differences are, 
however, discernible, ungo is shorter 
in fiber, duller in appearance, and pos- 
sesses only a percentage of the elasticity, 
softness and felting power. Some mun- 
goes are better in these respects than 
others, the difference being due to the 
various qualities of wool from which the 
cloths were originally made. Mungo 
can be obtained ii ‘almost every variety 
of shade, and is used. both in medium 
as well as the lowest qualities of cloths. 
In combination «with cotton, etc, it 
makes good imitation tweed yarn or 
backing yarn for coating cloths. 

Shoddy differs in some respects from 
mungo, though it passes through similar 

in its manufacture. It is waste 
frm soft rags, such as blankets, com- 
forters, and various kinds of knit goods. 
It is consequently coarser than mungo, 
more of a cheviot character, and is used 
in this class of goods to a considerable 
extent. Generally speaking, it does not 
felt so much as mungo, because of the 
wool from which it is originally made 
being of a non-felting quality. 

Extract wool is the protest of rags 
which have contained both wool and 
cotton, such as union cloths. The cotton 
is extracted by means of sulphuric acid. 
Extract does not felt well, and many 
manufacturers are somewhat prejudiced 








made from American flour, 





against it on account of the supposed in- 








Departure from Normal Rainfall for Week Ending May 28, 1894, 
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TEMPERATURE. 


The week has been cooler than usual 
in all districts, with the exception of the 
central plateau region and from the 
upper Missouri Valley westward to Ore- 
gon and Washington, where it was 
warmer than usual. The deficiencies in 
temperature generally amounted to 3°, 
or more, per day over the entire region 
east of the Mississippi, and ranged from 
6° to 10° per day in the central Missis- 
sippi Valley, throughout the Ohio Valley, 
and over portions of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama, the greatest de- 
ficiency occurring in the central Ohio 
Valley. 

From the upper Missouri Valley west- 
ward to the Pacific the daily average 
temperatures were above the normal, the 
excess generally ranging from 3° to 6°, 
except in northwestern Washington, 
where unusually high temperatures pre- 
vailed, and the daily excess amounted to 
more than 12°. 

Over the greater portion of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains the night 
temperatures have been unusually low, 
falling to or slightly below the freezing 
point in the extreme northern portions of 
Michigan and Minnesota and injuriously 
affected or retarded the growth of vege- 
tation in the States of the central valleys 
and also in the eastern portion of the 
cotton region ; and frosts occurred in the 
States of the Ohio, upper Mississippi, and 
lower Missouri valleys. 

The damage resulting from the frosts 
of the previous week is reported as being 
more serious than was first supposed in 
Kentucky, Missouri, and South Carolina, 
but in the States of the Northwest crops 
are recovering from the effects of frost. 

PRECIPITATION. 

The rainfall of the past week was 
greater than usual on the Atlantic Coast 
from North Carolina northward; also 
over Western Florida, northern Michi- 
gan, Colorado, Utah, Montana, northern 
Washington, and from Central Califor- 
nia northward to Oregon. Over the 
greater part of New England and the 
middle Atlantic States the rainfall was 

nusually heavy, retarding farm work 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, and central and south- 
ern New England. Portions of the 
cotton region have also received more 
than the usual amount of rain, but the 
excess in that section was slight. 

Throughout the central valleys and 
on the south Atlantic Coast there has 
been but little rain, and practically none 
has fallen in the States of the Missouri 
Valley and along the southwestern bor- 
der from the Gulf to southern Califor- 
nia. 

Drouth conditions are reported from 
Towa, Nebraska, and Wyoming, and 
rain is needed in Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and in portions of 


Mississippi, and Texas. 
rT 
The week has been the most favorable 
of the season on the north Pacific Coast ; 
° + 2 . 7 
but in California, while Summer crops, 
late grain, and grass were benefited by 
rains, hay was injured, and high winds 
damaged fruit and lodged grain. 
SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 

New England.—Cool, cloudy, and wet; rain 
heaviest in central and southern portions, 
where farm work is delayed and some newly- 
aa nen seeds are rotting; drouth thoroughly 
sroken; grass greatly improved; considerable 
damage by frosts in central districts. 

New York.—Cool, continuous rains stopped 
planting; lowlands of western Counties flooded; 
fields washed; much corn and seed rotting; 
grass, grain, and potatoes gencrally fine; fruits 
promising; strawberries poor in western por- 
tion, very promising in eastern portion. 

New Jersey.—Exceptionally heavy rains, high 
easterly gales, and cool, cloudy weather char- 
acterized the week as the most destructive of 
the season; all varieties of truck in southern 
and southwestern sections greatly damaged; 
low fields submerged; grain prostrated in mid- 
dle and northern sections; Winter midge doing 
serious damage to pears; locusts numerous; 
over 11 inches of rainfall in southwestern sec- 
tion; slight damage to tree fruit. 

Pennsylvania.—Crops along streams and in 
lowlands greatly damaged; some other grounds 
badly washed and much replanting wil! be nec- 
essary; otherwise reports generally favorable, 
but growth retarded by wet and cold; cutworms 
plentiful; eorn turning yellow; grass impfoved. 

Maryland.— Work interrupted by rains; crops 
generally excellent; wheat considerably lodged, 
but under favorable conditions will quickly re- 
cover; some corn washed out and is being re- 
planted; tobacco and tomato plants being set; 
Strawberries still being ship ; western berry 
crop large. 

Virginta.—Sunshine generally below and rain- 
fall generally siightly above normal: some local 
damage by hail; with the exception of cool 
nights, weather gencrally favorable; rust dam- 
aging wheat in southern half of State; crops 
generally improved. 

North Carolina.—Sufficient rain nearly ever 
where, but temperature below ocumnal, check- 
ing growth; severe hailstorm 23d damaged crops 
in southern part of central district; cotton chop- 
ping and transplanting tobacco nearly finished; 
oat harvest begun; frost last of week injured 
crops in mountain district. 

South Carolina.—Growth of crops checked by 
generally dry and cool weather, while light 
frost during first of week damaged cotton seri- 
ously, necessitating much replanting; corn do- 
-_. roe oat Harvest general, with medium 
yleid. 

Georgia.—Cold weather, especially cold nights, 
and want of rain have put cotton in a critical 
condition over the northern half of State; so 
much cotton has already died that stands are 
poor; some fields have been plowed up, and 
more will be unless there is warmer weather 
and rain immediately. 

Florida.—Heavy rains fell in southern portion 
and light showers generally in other sections; 


erally favorable for crops: oat harvest nearl 
finished, yield good; watermelons going North 
by carloads. 

Alabama.—Cotton seriously damaged by cold 
of 20th and cool nights of past week; sweet po- 
tatoes also hurt; early corn being laid by; late 
corn not much hurt; Spring oats good, but 
everything needs warmth and rain. 

Mississippi.— Deficient temperature; normal 
sunshine; sufficient rains in southern portion 
benefited all growih, but more is needed in nor- 
thern portion: some lice in cotton; crops begin- 
ning to recover from cold spell; locusts have 
disappeared. 

Louisiana.—Cotton recovering from cool spell, 
and scraping completed; beneficial showers, but 
more rain needed in southern portion; cane and 


oat harvesting progressing, with fair results. 

Teras.—Cotton crop well worked and doing 
well, but would be improved by rain in western 
portion; corn tasselling, and needs rain in west- 
ern districts; wheat harvest commenced; oats 
need rain. 

Arkansas.— Weather too cool and dry for best 
results, though cotton and corn are doing fairly 
well and have not been materially injured; all 
crops clean and well cultivated; a general rain 
and warm weather needed. 

Tennessee.—Low temperature during week has 
been detrimental to the growth of crops; cotton 
and Sa damaged; wheat beginning 
to ripen; tobacco planting in progress; pastures 
and grasses good; cutworms damaging corn; 
warm weather badly needed. 

Kentucky.—Cloudy, cold; and showery; all 
crops retarded; damage from frost of last week 
more serious than was first estimated; corn, 
gurdens, and wheat injured, especially in east- 
ern sections; tobacco setiing progressing fairly; 
damage from cut worms increasing. 


severe hailstorms in interior; conditions gen- | 


corn in good condition; rice reported variably; | 
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19th, 20th, and 2Ist more destructive t 

reported; much corn cut down, but wil! : 

gardens and potatoes damaged consi: 

pastures and meadows getting dry «a: 

rain badly needed. ‘ 
linois.—Rainfall, temperature, and su). 

below average; frosts of 19th and 20th 

corn, and much will have to be replanted: t 

—— fine, but some fields being injurcd jy 

y: oats fair; warmer weather needed, 

Indiana.—Cold and rains delayed crops 
farm work; frost in localities killed tender \ 
and vegetables and injured corn, which. w +) 
warmer weather, will recover; cereals u; t 

West Virginia.—Cool, showery conditions ro 
tarded vegetation, except grass and vats; | 
ing operations at a standstill: floods sed 
some damage in lowlands; grasshoppers, ti). 
bugs, and cutworms causing damage: pri) 
and blackberries promising; wet weathei 
aging strawberries. 

hio.—Wet, cold week, with frosts, dama: 
corn, tobacco, and garden vegetables: wiyeur, 
barley, and rye heading; clover bloominy i 
grass and oats making fine growth: t 
at ape in progress; corn looking ; : 

Miehigan.—Temperature and sunshine tow 
average, rainfall above; cool, wet weati 
tarded farm work until latter part of ww: 
when considerable corn and potatoes » 
planted; late frosts have not dium 

+ - oem wheat, grass and oats miu 
ody. 

Wisconsin.—Week generally favorable for 
hard growth; rain scattering: little work done: 
small grain doing well; corn slowly recovering; 
slight damage by frost Sunday night. 

Minnesota.—Temperature and rainfall defi- 
cient; nights cool, with frequent damaging 
frosts; field erops generally uninjured and 
doing well; corn and potato planting well ad. 
vanced; rye heading nicely; chinch and potate 
bugs numerous in some places. 

Iowa.—From effects of frost and drouth, crop 
conditions are less favorable than two weeks 
ago; drouth is proving injurious to small erain, 
and the hav crop is damaged past recovery. 

North Dakota.— All conditions have been lavor- 
able for crops during the past week; sufficient 
rain has fallen in the wheat section to prevent 
damage from sunshine and heat. 

South Dakota.—Showers few and very light; 
— generally recovering from effects of frost 
and look fairly well, particularly corn, but rain 
is generally needed; cool weather, favorable for 
wheat and oat stooling. 

Nebraska.—Drouth and cool nights seriously 
injuring small grain, gardens, and meadows; 
corn slowly recovering trom late frosts; plant- 
ing. completed and stands good. 

ransas.—Cooler weather; local showers and 


med fruit 
ing g i 


fair amount of sunshine have not improved 
conditions; corn, potatoes, flax, pastures, and 
rye good; wheat, outs, barley, and fruits tair. 

Oklahoma.—Cool nights and warm days; light 

local showers; plenty of sunshine; early wheat 
ripening; more rain required for late wheat, 
_ potatoes, and grass; corn und cotton doing 
well. 
Montana.—High temperatures and a normal 
amount of sunshine have caused a rapid growth 
of all vegetation; a large amount of early 
planted grain is up: abundant rains have fallen 
over western half of State. 

Wyoming.—Temperature about normal and 
precipitation below normal, with average 
amount of sunshine; crops have done fairly well, 
but are being injured by dry weather. 

Idaho.—Excellent growing weather past week; 
grain and vegetable crops made rapid growth; 
no damaging conditions reported; outlook for 
heavy crops of all kinds remarkably good. 

Colovado.—Most favorable week of the season; 
rain general, but insufficient in extreme eastern 
and northeastern portions; grasshoppers numer- 
ous in eustern sections, doing some damage to 
grain; tirst alfalfa harvest commenced, fine 
crop; corn about all planted. 

New Mexico.—Weather favorable for all crops; 
numerous showers, but precipitation not well 
distributed; all irrigated crops in excellent con- 
dition. 

Arizona.—Temperature slightly deficient; gen- 
erally clear weather; no rain; hay, grain, and 
fruit harvest progressing satisfactorily in al 
principal districts; all reports concerning irr!- 
gated products are encouraging, except ata few 
= on the Gila River, where water is very 

ow. 

Utah.—Temperature above normal; no rain, 
except on 22d; crops grew tinely throughout the 
week. 

Washington.—Warm weather, with abundant 
sunshine and fair rainfall; floods in some north- 
western and southwestern counties damaged 
crops; vegetation made rapid progress; pros- 
pects never better. 

Oregon.—Most favorable week of season for 
advancing vegetation; Fall and Spring sown 
grain, hay, and hops promise large yields; fruit 
crop improving, and strawberries in market. 

California.—Cool, cloudy weather and rains 
benefited Summer crops.) hay, fand late grain, 
but injured early cherries and hay that was cut; 
high winds damaged fruit and lodged rank 
grain. 


H. 4. C. Dunwoopy, 
Acting Chief of B 





jury done to the fiber during the process 
of extraction. 

Woolen waste from the carding, spin- 
ning and twisting rooms are blended 
with other materials in the manufacture 
of the yarns for these goods. Weavers 
and winders also make a considerable 
percentage of waste, which, after re- 
scribbling, is used in the same way. 
Worsted waste is also often used in the 
manufacture of medium fancy woolens. 
It is garnetted and scribbled before 
blending. In quality it far excels any 
of the materials referred to. It is the 
product of better wool, often superior in 
felting power. It will spin to a fair 
length, and when combined with cotton 
makes a fine, even thread. 

Noils is the short wool separated by 
the combing machine fthe manufacture 
of worsted yarn. In every particular 
except length it is identical in quality to 
that from which the worsted yarn is 
made. It possesses elasticity, softness, 
strength, and felting power to a con- 
siderable degree, and is highly esteemed 
for medium and other classes of woolen 
goods, In the lower classes it is gen- 
erally used for twist yarns where finer 
counts are necessary. English noils are 
coarser and less valuable than Botany 
noils, and are most useful where cheviot 
effects are required. 





A rainmaker now operating in India 
has an apparatus consisting of a rocket 
capable of rising to the hight of a mile, 
containing a reservoir of ether. In its 
descent it opens a parachute, which 
causes it to come down slowly. The 
ether is thrown out in a fine spray, and 
its absorption ‘of heat is said to lower 
the temperature about it sufficiently to 
condense the vapor and produce a 
limited shower. ' 








C. L. Hood, proprietor of the well-known 
farm which bears his name, near Lowell, 
Mass, and of wide reputation as a Jersey 
breeder, has bought the two Jersey cows 
which carried off the honors at the Dairy 
Exhibit of the World’s Fair. These are 
Merry Maiden, who won the grand sweep- 
stakes as the best and most profitable cow of 
all breeds, and Brown Bessie, who was the 
champion in the production of butter in the 
30 and 90 days’ tests. The price he paid has 
not been made public. 


COMPLIMENTS. 











THE AMERICAN FARMER is the best 
farmers’ paper published; no exceptions. It 
is cheap, diversified, and practical.—C. C. 
LEE, Fairlee, Vt. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER is the best agri- 
cultural paper in the world. I intend to take 
it as long asI live. I can’t praise it enough. 
I don’t see how it could be better.—Prrer 
DEARNDORFF, Athena, Ore. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








EXPORTERS’ HANDBOOK OF MEXICO. B 
on G. Roeder, 664 Cedar avenue, Cleveland, 
O. Price 


This is a carefully revised list of the bank- 
ers, reliable merchants, professional men, 
landed proprietora, etc., of the Republic of 
Mexico, besides containing much other valu- 
able information to American manufacturers 
— merchants desiring to cultivate Mexican 

e. 


Notes. 
The Phrenological Magazine and Science of 
Health. Published at 27 East Twenty-first 
St., New York. Price 15 cents. 


The Idler for June contains a good sea sto 
by Clark Russgll, ‘‘The Revolt of the ’ 
by Robert Barr, and a ndmber of other bright 
articles. Published by the International 
a ag 83 Duane street, New York. Price 

cen 


The London Illustrated News has gotten out 
two especially fine editions in connection with 
the marriage of Prince Ernest of Hesse and 











the Royal Princess Vietoria Me!i\: 
daughter of Queen Victoria. ‘T!e- ) 


fine portraits of the royal p:: | also of 
Queen Victoria, and the father and mothers 
of the bride and groom, There are also fine 
pictures of the wedding at Coburg and the 
Castle at Ehrenberg. Published at the ottics 


in the World Building, New York. l'rice 19 
cents each. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe, who is, perhaps, t)® 
most widely-known juvenile writer of to-day» 
has had an interesting career already, thou! 
he is not out of his 30’s yet. He began 
fully possessed with the idea that he wou! 
write boys’ stories. He went on a daily pajcr 
to learn the rules of the trade, Then he !)- 
came editor of Harper's Young People to leu: 
what the boys of America wanted, and finu.\y 
he deliberately set to work to write bo) 
stories. He is a firm believer in the necess:|¥ 
of the author’s having passed through ex- 
periences which he describes in his books. 
All those four capital stories, the ‘* Ma‘ 
series, were the results of his own experie! 
and last Summer Mr. Munroe, looking for )e 
worlds to conquer, deliberately took a '!')) 
from Alaska to the Gulf of California to! 
material for four more long stories. The |\'>! 
of these, ‘‘The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,’’ is 
running in Harper’s Young People, ®\ % 
capital story it is. It carries the reader UP 
among the seals of Behring Sea, and the |»? 
heroes of the story are just now in the mist 
of that sea drifting in an open boat. 


Among the leading articles in the Ove!" 
Monthly for May are ‘‘Egypt To-Day.  'Y 
the Hon. Jeremiah Lynch; and “The (hin 
Six Companies,’’ by Fong Kum Ngon. 1 hic 








is besides an interesting variety of cont ''* 
all well-illustrated. Published at San Ii 
cisco, Cal. Price 25 cents. 

Kansas at the World's Fair. 


The Kansas Department of Agricultu': !8 
gotten out an admirable publication niet 
this title. Itisalarge pamphlet of 115 }\-"s 
illustrated with fine pictures of the "Ww 
notable features ot the Kansas exhibit, and 
reflects great credit upon its editor, T- D. 
Colburn, Secretary of the Department. 





The vote of the school children of 
Wisconsin for a State tree resulted in the 











choice of the maple. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. 0., JUNE 1, 


1894. 








THE GREATER CONGRESS. 


rarmers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them. 





Taxing Shadows. 


prron AMERICAN FARMER: The 
vol of J. Ae Garver, of Spring Grove, 
in your issue of March 15, gives 
to queries which are submitted for 
lcration. ‘The personal property 

in New York escapes taxation 1s, 

1! ra it, wholly made up of paper evi- 
ces of claims on real property, which 
latter cannot be concealed, and is, there- 
fore, taxed. _It is a question whether we 
should spend our energies in a vengeful 
hunt for these men who, in obedience to 
pative instinct, shrink from an invasion 
of their private domains, or rather devote 
to denouncing @ law which is more 


then in the breach than im the ob- 


a. ae) 
, 4 


ac 


honor on 
servance. Are we not suffering from an 
{JJusion in thus conceiving that an equal 
and just distribution of the tax burden 
requires the duplicate assessment of 
anarty? 1s it good policy to tax a 
sien and its equipments and also the 
certificates which indicate the ownership 
of it? Is this an equal distribution of 
he tax burden? Would Brother Garver 
think it right to suffer a tax on the title 
to his far addition to the tax he now 
ave? Of course, if the tax on every 
* | property were thus dupli- 
cat ial taxation would be more 
eca tained; but would not this 


be a lish; then, would it not 
he ut - well as foolish to twice tax 
5 ties and tax all others only 
0 


bese New York men undoubtedly 
part of the State’s revenue 


s tax on the real property which the 
papel they hold represents. Is not this 
enongh? Have they not acquired their 
property by methods approved by uni- 
versal sanction? Are not the stocks, 
bond rtgages, which they are in- 
dis) ose xhibit to the assessor, simply 


tiles fo property, which this officer has 
‘tind? Is it worth while to 


hunt the shadow when the substance, the 
rea ree of revenue, is mm the eyes of 


gil n May we not entertain the be- 


lief that if railroad stock were freed 
from the menace of taxation, the holders 
thereot would be content with smaller 
divider If so, the difference would 
stand a chanee to go to the employes, 
who are the real revenue producers. 
D the State make a cruel mistake 


in employing these magnates to collect 
e working men a tax which 
isi e cases out of ten retained ? 
paper property which 
these New York “robbers” are guilty 
o! ing consists, probably, of un- 
~ | promissory notes, and yet these 
e paid with what is derived 
property. Of all the foolish 


which abound ¢ this foolish | 
thing is the tax- 





World the most foolish 
ing a promise to pay, whether that | 
promise is backed by security or not. | 
How supremely unreasonable is the bor- | 
rower who announees beforehand that 
the | iper upon which he wishes to ret a 
loan shall be, in the hand of the lender, 
taxed one or two per cent. Is it not 
t comprehension of the most 
horrower will have to 

| that very likely the 

eive it? 

x the matter right home to 
] uinty, where live a good many 
borrowers, suppose that Brother Garner 
Wishes to borrow $2,000 qn his note, on 
e writes, “ Under the | 
iis note is liable toa 
yearly tax of 820." The “robber” to 
Whom he applies for this says, “If it 
Were net tor this tax I would let you 
have the money at five per cent; as it 
is, | must charge you six.’ This “rob- 
ber” n Now York, where the 


Bersor does net trouble him and the 
w ary are at rest, 


CP vehtid. 3 
aliCil il 


the back of w 
l 


awot Virgina tl 


Is not wort! 
ther on this « 
tthat paper 


wal 
Valu thre i 


Veil 


ile to enlarge fur- 
i, except to suggest 
i-clf has no productive 
ix in the thing which the 
paper points to, y anipulated by labor. 
“ Wo are the souree of all revenue. 
Utterly destroy all titles, all shares, 
uls, Mortyages, ete., there would 
int the same values—farms, 
roads, and all the wealth 
‘ by skillful industry. All 
wries of life would remain, and 
i be no halt in their produe- 
, a8 the destruction of paper 
nish property, neither does 
rease property, hence the 
' taxing an illusion. If we 
ase value by making prom- 
y the seratch of a pen we 

v labulously wealthy. 
farmer, have always been one, 
‘“iWays remain one while I 
tiese mortal shores, and I 
‘ay that I would be much 
‘sclipt from tax on person- 
ratlroad king who would build 
cottage on the farm adjoins 
' place his annual income 
or more among the hard- 
“Otpayers of this poor but lovely 
i. L. Sarsspury, Merrifield, 


huct 
arn 
the ne 
ther 


Could 


le 


Y 
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He Thinks the Trouble Is. 
AMERICAN Farmer: We 
for iy ' paper very highly and watch 
_ “monthly visits with great in- 
| Which it never disappointa We 
th y like the feature which permits 
‘lon of all topics of interest, by 


run in the interest of the people. With 
a sufficient volume of money ($50 per 
capita) issued, a full legal tender, and 
either Government ownership or a more 
rigid control of transportation lines, the 
volume of currency to be increased to 
keep pace with the fncrease in population 
and business, this country would, in my 
opinion, rapidly enter upon a career of 
prosperity. trouble, in a nutshell, 
is that a small and contracting volume 
of money is practically cornered by 
money brokers, affording legitimate in- 
dustry no opportunity to use it except 
at bankrupt rates of interest. This nar- 
rows both production and consumption, 
gives the control of commerce and pro- 
duction into the hands of giant monopo- 
lies, causing about every 20 rs a 
financial panic which sweeps the 
property of the country into the hands 
of money  loanersa—J. M. Powers, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


—™. 


Kansas Possessions and Products. 


Interesting facts about Kansas posses- 
sions and products are gleaned from the 
quarterly report now being sent out by 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
most of the statements having been com- 
piled from the official returns of Town- 
ship Assessors, 

The State has of horses, mules, and 
asses, 948,771; cattle, including milch 
cows, 2,073,626; swine, 1,406,086; 
sheep, 224,952; the total valuation of 
which is modestly put at $98,266,000. 

The field crops amounted to $69,441,- 
000, and the wool, cheese, butter, poultry, 
horticultural products and animals 
slaughtered or sold for slaughter are set 
down as having been worth $53,124,000 ; 
making the total valuation of the crops 
and live stock produced during the year, 
together with the live stock previously 
on hand, $220,831,000. The number of 
fruit trees in bearing is 13,690,494, and 
of those planted but too young to bear 
8,106,424. Of these there are 12,408,- 
050 apple, 6,029,630 peach, and 1,877,- 
256 cherry trees; indicating that fruit 
raising is an industry by no means over- 
looked. There are also 39,309 acres 
planted in nurseries and small fruit. Of 
artificial forests there are 215,201 acres 
of trees over ene year old, classified thus: 
Walnut, 14,129 acres; maple, 14,125; 
honey locust, 5,122 ; cottonwood, 35,481 ; 
other varieties, 146,344 acres. 

The sugar output as reported by the 
State Sugar Inspector for 1893 was 
934,172 pounds; of this 730,372 pounds 
was made at the Fort Seott works of the 
Parkinson Sugar Company, and 203,800 
pounds by the Medicine Lodge Sugar 
Company, upon which the total State 
bounty under the laws amounted to 
$7,006.29. In closing his report of the 
year’s results the Inspector submits an 
observation of his own, as follows: “An 
important factor in the question of suc- 
cessful sugar making presents itself to 
the manufacturers in the relation of the 
National Government to the industry. 
Should the Government bounty be re- 
moved and no duty on imported sugar 
be imposed, it would seem futile to dis- 
cuss further the subject of sugar making 
in Kansas. If, however, the present 
conditions are not disturbed or ma- 
terially changed, there is reason to be- 
lieve that those now in charge of the 
business will work out some plan where- 
by the industry will become self-sus- 
taining.” 





The Grain Beetle. 


In a recent report sent out by the 
Michigan Experiment Station is a dis- 
cussion upon the grain beetle. The 
Consulting Entomologist says: “This 
beetle is a narrow, flat, brown insect. 
When these beetles are in a close box 
or bin nothing is more effective to de- 
stroy them than is bisulphide of carbon. 
This very volatile liquid seon evaporates, 
and the deadly fumes are so penetrating 
that few beetles, even in a bin of grain, 
escape alive. In a bin or barrel the 
liquid can be applied at the bottom, as 
follows: A piece of gas pipe, with a close- 
fitting rod in it, is pushed into the grain. 
The rod is then withdrawn and the liq- 
uid poured into the pipe, after which the 
latter is quickly drawn out. A piece of 
oilcloth or a carriage-robe spread over 
the bin or barrel to confine the vapors 
aids the work. This remedy is excellent 
in all cases of insects that infest stored 
grain. There is only one objection—the 
danger of fire. This vapor is highly in- 
flammable and explosive. A burning 
match or a lighted cigar might cause a 
disastrous explosion. It is to be said, 
however, that the vapors are soon dis 
persed, so that open doors and windows 
soon remove all danger. We see, then, 
that caution and a brief guarding of the 
premises are al] that is required to re- 
move all danger. At my suggestion 
one of the largest flour manufact- 
urers of Michigan has entirely cleared 
one of his mills of insects, though the 
mill was terribly infested, by this remedy. 





our largest cities; yet he was cautious 
and no danger‘was incurred.” 














Taste 


has lost lives. In former 
years people wouldn’t take 
Cod-liver Oil on account of 
its bad taste Now we have 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which is palatable and easier 
on the digestive organs than 
plain oil, besides being more 
effective. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. | 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 





~ limes are hard here, as every- 
.o I presume, with the prices 
duct, 2,” Preduets below cost of pro- 
a consider the tariff question 
 . agitated mainly to hide 
of tax, ‘Dortant questions, As a system 
Se os " _ it 18 unjust, and cannot, in 
a * afford any protection to the 
whe «Sorers, either mechanics or 
m- Potwithstanding this, the tariff 
eo lightly upon our immense 
bea’ tf we had a proper monetary 
ec. and the lines of transportation 


Prepared by Scott & Lowne, N. ¥. All Druggista, 








His mill is in the very center of one of | 





THE TARIFF 


Abstract of the More Import- 
ant Arguments. 


Senator Squire's Speech. 


May 2, Senator Watson C. Squire, of Wash- 
ington, said with reference to the agricultural 
schedule: 

Mr. President, wool producing is one of the 
most important agricultural interests in this 
country. There were, in 1893, in the United 
States 45,000,000 sheep, of which 27,000,000 
were west of the Mississippi River, the total 
product on the unwashed basis being 329, 410,- 
572 pounds of wool. Our people use in the 
course of a year, in the shape of woolen goods 
of various kinds, about 600,000,000 peunds, 
so that our annual product is only abeut one- 
half of the amount required. With adequate 
protection against cheap foreign labor Ameri- 
can wool growers can and soon will supply all 
the wool needed for consumption in this 
country. 

The total eapital invested in wool growing 
in the United States amounts to $500,000, 000, 
giving to labor, including services of flock- 
master, $85,000,000 annually; the average 
annual prvduct at fair prices would realize 
more thai, $110,000,000, which exceeds by 
more than $26,000,000 the total product of all 
our mines of gold and silver. These invest- 
ments were made upon the faith of established 
legislation, and I denounce it as an act of bad 
faith to the American farmer that he should 
be robbed of his property by the proposed 
legislation for the purpose of carrying out the 
fanatical theories of the free-trade party. 
During the past year, before any alteration in 
the tariff has actually taken place, but owing 
to the impending threat of placing wool on 
the free list, the prices of domestic wools have 
fallen from 30 to 50 per cent. below the prices 
that prevailed a year ago. 

Even at these figures there has been little 
market for wool, in consequence of the factories 
shutting down for fear of reduction of tariff 
on woolen goods. The value of sheep has 
fallen in equal proportion to the depreciation 
in wool. The depreciation in the value of 
this species of agricultural property from these 
two sources may be conservatively stated at 
$50,000,000. 

In the face of this frightful sacrifice the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in another body has the amazing 
efirontery to state in his report: 

Recognizing that the American farmer has 
been through many years the patient victim of 
the protective system, we have aimed to secure 
him such relaxation of burdens as will permit 
him to enjoy more of the fruits of bis own hard 
and faithful labor. 

The insincerity of this statement is best 
proved from the pages of the bill which this 
report is intended to advocate. The language 
of the report sounds to me like irony. Let us 
turn to the list of agricultural preducts and 
ascertain how carefully the interests of the 
American farmer have been looked after: 

Wool: Placed on the free list. 

Hay: Duty reduced from $4 per ton to $2 
in House bill, and still further reduced to 20 
per cent. ad valorem by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Tobacco, fine quality: Reduced from $2.75 
and $2 per pound to $1.75 and $1 per pound. 

Sutter: Duty reduced from six cents to 
four cents, and by Senate Committee to 20 
per cent. ad valorem, 

Cheese: Reduced from 6 cents per pound to 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Milk: Placed on free list. 

Broom corn: Placed on free list. 

Cabbages: Placed on free list. 

Cider: Piaced on free list. 

Eggs: Placed on free list. 

Hay: Duty reduced from $4 per ton to $2, 
and by Senate Committee to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Honey: Duty reduced from 20 cents per 
gallon to 10 cents; by Senate Committee to 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Hops: Duty reduced from 15 cents per 
pound to 8 cents; by Senate Committee to 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Apples, green and dried: Placed on free 
list. 

Onions: Duty reduced from 40 eents per 
bushel to 20 cents; by Senate Committee to 
2U per cent. ad valorem. 

Peas (green): Placed on free list. 

Plants, trees, and shrubs, known as nursery 
stock: Placed on free list. 

Potatoes: Daty reduced from 25 cents per 
bushel to 10 cents; by Senate Committee to 
30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Castor beans: Duty reduced from 50 cents 
per bushel to 25 cents. 

Vegetables: Not otherwise provided for, re- 
duced from 25 per cent. to 10 per cent. 

Straw: Placed on free list. 

Teasles: Placed on free list. 

Bacon and hams: Placed on free list. 

Beef, mutton, and pork: Placed on free list. 
Altered to 25 per cent. ad valorem by Senate 
Committee. 

Lard: Placed on free list. 

Poultry: Live—Reduced from 3 to 2 cents 
per pound. Dressed—Keduced from 5 to 3 
cents per pound. 

Tallow and wool grease: Placed on free 
list. 

Then comes the enumeration of the great 
benefits to be conferred on the farmer in re- 
turn for this onslaught on his products: 

To the farmers of the country we have given 
untaxed agricultural implements, binding 
twine, salt, and cotton ties. 

A great boon! But how little in compari- 
son with what is taken away ! 

If it were not for the injuries which this 
bill seeks to infliet upon our farming interests, 
I should call this statement ridiculous, but it 
has too many tragic features in the shape of 
distress and impending ruin to allow of its 
being called a faree. 

Within the past few years the Pacific Coast 
States have become large producers of hops. 
The climate and soil are especially adapted 
for their production, and the result has been 
the addition to our resources of a great and 
growing industry, affording employment, par- 
ticularly during the picking season, toa large 
number of persons of all ages and both sexes. 

In 1893 25,000,000 pounds were produced 

in California, Oregon, and Washington, and 
the crop this year is expected to yield 30,000, - 
000 pounds. The action of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in reducing this duty from 
15 cents per pound to 8 cents, was a shameful 
attack upon this industry, totally uncalled 
for by any economic consideration; but the 
further reduction by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate to 20 per cent. ad valorem will, 
if this bill should become a law, prove a most 
disastrous measure to every farmer on the 
Pacifie Coast who is engaged in this industry. 
In seasons of low prices, when the American 
agriculturist most needs the aid of a protect- 
ive tariff, an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. 
is almost equivalent to placing hops on the 
free list, and exposes our farmers to the com- 
petition of cheap German hops, which can be 
transported to New York at a great deal leas 
cost for freight than ours from the Pacific 
Coast. P i iy 

The other product I wish to mention is 

PRUNES. 


The State of Washington has been found 
to be especially adapted to fruit growing. 
Pranes have proved to be a profitable crop, 
and many thousands of the trees, have been 
planted and are beginning to produce fruit. 
I have tasted the prunes of several foreign 
countries, and I felt when I tasted the prunes 
raised in Clarke County, in the Stateof Wash- 
ington, just across the river from Portland, 
that I had never before tasted the prune in 


its perfection. J 
Now, just as the farmers are beginning to 
receive a return for their labor and outlay, it 
is proposed by this bill to destroy the busi- 
ness and render the orchards useless = J 
profitable. At the presept time iu 
prunes cost, laid down in New York, 3§ to 











4} cents per pound, after paying the duty of 
2cents per pound. According to the New 
York Sar ee ay this leaves 1} to 2 
cents per po as.the price paid for the 
prunes delivered on’ board the ship at the 
point of shipment, asd this is the cost on 
which it is now proposed to base a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem. *If‘is apparent that the 
Turkish grower is this, year getting but little 
more than 1 centa pound for his dried prunes. 
If this reduetion is made it will probably ruin 
the industry in the United States, and may 
deal a death blow to another interest of the 
State of Washington. ;;, 

I doubt not that in the other Pacific States, 
Oregon, for instance, the same conditions as 
to fruits prevail. I speak more paricutarly of 
the State of Washington, because I know of 
it. But the conditions of climate and soil are 
very nearly the same in the State of Washing- 
ton as in the State of Oregon. They are all 
affected as to climate by that wonderful cur- 
rent in the Pacific Ocean, which is something 
like the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic Ocean. 
But this current in the Pacific, it is estimated, 
has 20 times the volume of the Gulf Stream, 
and the effect of the ocean breezes is such that 
all that country gets the benefit of warmer 
winds throughont the year, so that the cli- 
mate even in Winter is very mild. I may 
say, without exaggerating, that it is very 
rarely the case that we do not raise roses on 
the shores of Puget Sound in the open air in 
every month of the Winter. There have been 
some exceptions, but taking the average of 
the Winters for 15 or 20 years flowers are 
raised in the open air every month in the 
year. The Summer climate is cool and the 
Winter comparatively warm. 


SUGAR. 


I wish now to refer to the subject of sugar. 
The customs act of 1890 provided that a 
bounty of 2 cents per pound should be paid 
from July 1, 1891, until July 1, 1905, upon 
sugar grown in the United States. Relying 
on this law agrieuliturists in the State of 
Washington have been experimenting in the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, and the soil and 
climate have proved to be admirably adapted 
for its successful production. I remember 
very well when I happened to be in the posi- 
tion of Governor of Washington Territory 
that a large quantity of sugar, raised in our 
State of Washington from sugar beets, was 
sent tome. It was sent to me in large glass 
jars, and similar jars of sugar were sent to 
other parts of this country tor examination; 
and it was shown that we could raise sugar 
ag as well as they can be raised anywhere 


Negotiations have been set on foot for the 
establishmeut of factories for the manufacture 
of sugar from beets; and I have no doubt, if 
the paralyzing hand of Congressional enact- 
ment is not laid upon it, that this profitable 
industry will be largely increased by the 
farmers of the State, who stand so badly in 
need of a diversilication of their produets. 
This bill proposes to absolutely repeal the 
bounty clause of the present law. The Gov- 
ernment made a contract with the people and 
now seeks to repudiate it, to the everlasting 
disgrace of those who propose such action, and 
who I believe would be ashamed of sucha 
dishonest proceeding in their private business 
affairs. It is true that in order to secure the 
votes of the Senators from the sugar produc- 
ing Southern States the Finance Committee 
of the Senate have imposed an import duty 
on foreign sugar, but even if the bill should 
pass the Senate, what guaranty have we that 
this will not be struek out by the Conference 
Committee when the bill goes back to the 
House for agreement to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

ON FARM PRODUCTS. 


Butter and substitutes therefor, 4 cents per 
pound, which is the House rate. Senate bill, 
20 per cent. 

Cheese, 4 cents per ponnd; Senate and 
House bills, 25 per cent. 

Milk, fresh, 3 cents per gallon; Senate and 
House bills, free. 

Broom corn, $6 per ton; Senate and House 
bills, free. 

Cabbages, 2 cents each; Senate and Honse 
bills, ‘Tree. 

Eggs, 3 cents per dozen; Senate and House 
bills, free. 

Hay, $2 per ton, the House rate; Senate, 20 
per cent. 

Honey, 10 cents per gallon, the House rate; 
Senate bill, 20 per cent. 

Hops, 8 cents per pound, the House rate; 
Senate bill, 20 per cent. 

Onions, 20 cents per bushel, the House rate; 
Senate bill, 20 per cent. 

The House rates in the paragraph devoted 
to peas are restored, so that the paragraph 
reads as follows: Peas, dried, 20 cents per 
bushel; split peas, 50 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds; and peas in cartons, papers, or other 
small packages, 1 cent per pound; Senate, 20 
per cent. 

Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel; Senate bill, 
30 per cent.; House bill, 16 cents per bushel. 

Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, 
not specially provided ior in this act, 20 per 
cent. 

Lard, 1 cent per pound; taken from free 
list. 

On poultry the House rates, not dressed, 2 
cents per pound, and dressed, 3 cents per 
pound, are restored; Senate bill, 20 per cent. 


LAWFUL BUTTER. 





A Bill to Legally Define and Regulate 
Oleomargarine. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture is 
taking a good deal of interest in the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Manderson to define 
butter and regulate the manufacture and 
sale and importation and exportation of oleo- 
margarine. The members of the committee 
regard this as an exeeptionally important 
measure, beeause it affects the products of 
the farm as well as of the factory. The but- 
terine and oleomargarine business has grown 
with remarkable rapidity since the passage of 
the bill approved in August, 1886. There 
are now 283 wholesale dealers and 6,369 re- 
tail dealers’ licenses issued annually, and the 
Government revenue for the year ending June 
30, 1893, was nearly $400,000. It is believed 
by the committee that this amount is very 
excessive taxation, and that the tax of two 
cents per pound on oleomargarine is at least 
double what it ought to be. 

Senator Manderson says in regard to it: 
‘*'The object of the bill introduced by me is 
to amend the law so that instead of requiring 
manufacturers of oleomargarine and butterine 
to pack their products in 10-pound packages, 
it will enable them to put their goods upon 
the market im one-pound packages, and to 
permit the use of tin as well as wooden and 
paper packages, so that the butterine and 
oleomargarine, properly labeled to show the 
quality of the article, may be sold in small 
packages like the regitlar dairy products. 
This will enable dealers to ¢xport their goods 
without any loss by soakage and deteriora- 
tion, which is practically, unavoidable in 
wooden packages. 

“Under the provisions of this proposed 
amendment to existing law, oleomargarine 
could not. be sold, either by wholesale or by 
retail, except in original stamped packages, 
which would advise all buyers concerning the 
character of the article and the name of the 
individual or firm manefacturing it. Each 
original package would have to be stamped 
with the word ‘ Oleomargarine,’ with the fac- 
tory and the name of the manufacturer and 
his business address. 

**T have been led to introduce and advoeate 
the passage of this measure by letters and ad- 
vices from many farmers and dairymen, as 
well as by the manufactarers of the scientific 
imitations of butter.’’ 





A frog cannot breathe with its mouth 
open. Its breathing apparatus is 80 
arranged that when its mouth is open its 
nostrils are closed. To suffocate a frog 
it is necessary to prop its jaws so that 
they cannot shut. 





“THE TARIFF. 


Amended Bill Reported to the Senate. 


After more than two weeks of hard work 
the Democrasie members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, acting as a Com- 
mittee of Kevision, reported to the Senate on 
Monday, May %, the amended bill, which it 
Was promised should receive the solid support 
of the Democratic Senators. 

The amended bill fills 81 pages, and the 
amendments number over 400. Most of these 
changes were in the schedules of manufact- 
ured goods. 

A number of articles have been taken from 
the free list, chief among these being agri- 
cultural products. The sugar schedule is 
identically as has been heretofore published, 
namely 40 per cent. ad valorem on all raw 
Sugars and an additional one-eighth of a cent 
on all sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard, 
with a discriminating duty of one-tenth of a 
cent against those countries that pay an ex- 
port bounty. 

Probably as the result of the criticism that 
the bifl has been drawn on sectional lines the 
committee has reduced the duty on rice. 
Another exceedingly important amendment 
is that relative to leaf tobacco, in which there 
is a very material increase in the rates of 
duty. 

Coal, iron, and lead ores and lumber were 
not touched. So they remain on the free list. 


THE NEW SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


On and after Jan. 1 there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all sugars not above 
No. 16, Dutch standard, in color, and on all 
tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet 
juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete 
and concentrated molasses, a duty of 40 per 
centum ad valorem, and upon all sugars above 
No. 16, Dutch standard, in color there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid a duty of one- 
eighth of one cent per pound in addition to 
the said duty of 40 per centum ad valorem; 
and all sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane 
juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, conerete or concentrated molasses, 
which are imported from or are the product 
of any country which at the time the same are 
exported therefrom pays, directly or indi- 
rectly, a bounty on the export thereof, shall 
pay a duty of one-tenth of one cent per pound 
in addition to the foregoing rates. Provided 
that nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to abrogate or in any manner im- 
pair or affect the provisions of the treaty of 
commercial reciprocity concluded between the 
United States and the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands on the 30th day of January, 1875, or 
the provisions of any act of Congress hereto- 
fore passed for the execution of the same; 
that on and after Jan. 1, 1895, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on molasses testing 
40 degrees or less by the polariscope, and con- 
taining more than 20 per cent. of moisture, 
and on molasses testing above 40 degrees and 
not above 56 degrees polariscope, a duty of 
two cents per gallon; if testing above 56 de- 
a polariscope, a duty of four cents per gal- 
on. 

TOBACCO AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 


Snoaff and snuff flour, manufactured of to- 
bacco, ground dry or damp, and pickled, 
scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, is 
put at 50 cents per pound. (House bill 40 
cents per pound. ) 

Cigars, cigarets, cheroots of all kinds $4 
per pound and 25 per cent; and paper cigars 
and cigarets, including wrappers, shall be 
subject to the same duties as are imposed 
upon cigars. (House bill $3 per pound and 
25 per cent.) 

Paragraph 184, which imposes a duty of $1 
per pound on unstemmed and $1.25 per 
pound on stemmed tobaeco, and paragraph 
185, which imposes a duty of 35 cents per 
pound on all other leaf tebacco unstemmed, 
and 50 cents if stemmed, have been stricken 
out and the following substituted: 

Paragraph 184—Wrapper tobacco, un- 
stemmed, imported in any bale, box, package, 
or in bulk, $1.50 per pound; if stemmed, 
$2.25 per pound. 

Paragraph 185—Filler tobacco, unstemmed, 
imported in any bale, box, package, or in 
bulk, 35 cents per pound; if stemmed, 50 
cents per pound. 

Provided that the term wrapper tobacco, 
whenever used in this act, shall be taken to 
mean that quality of leaf tobacco known com- 
mercially as wrapper tobacco; provided, 
further, that the teria filler tobacco, whenever 
used in this act, shall be taken to mean all 
leaf tobacco unmanulactured not commercially 
knuww ag wrapper tobacco; provided, further, 
that if any leat tobacco imported in any bale, 
box, package, or in bulk shall be the growth 
of different countries er shall differ in quality 
and value, save as provided in the succeeding 
provision, then the entire contents of such 
hale, box, package, or in bulk, shall be subject 
te the same duty as wrapped tobacco; pro- 
vided, further, that if any bale, box, package, 
or bulk of leaf tobacco of uniforn quality con- 
tains exceeding 15 per centum thereof of 
leaves suitable in color, fineness of texture, 
and size for wrappers for eigars, then the entire 
contents of such bale, box, package, or bulk 
shall be subject to the same duty as wrapper 
tobacco; provided, further, that collectors 
shall not permit entry to be made, except 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Seeretary of the Treasury, of any leaf tobacco 
imported in any bale, box, paekage, or in 
bulk, unless the invoices covering the same 
shall specify in detail the character of the leaf 
tobacco in such bale, box, package, or in bulk, 
whether wrapper or filler tobacco, quebrade or 
self-working bales, as the case may be; and 
provided, further, that in the examination for 
classification of any invoice of imported leaf 
tobacco at least one bale, if less than 10 bales, 
and one bale in every 10 bales, and more if 
deemed necessary by the appraising officer, 
shall be examined by the appraiser or person 
authorized by law to make such examination, 
and for the purpose of fixing the classification 
and amount of duty chargeable on such in- 
voice of leaf tobacco the examination of 10 
hands out of each examined bale thereof shall 
be taken to be a legal examination. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN. 


The duties on cotton and woolen goods 
were generally increased. The clothing sec- 
tion reads: On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, 
talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments for 
ladies’ and children’s apparel, and goods of 
similar description or used for like purposes, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, worsteds, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, made up or manufactured wholly or 
in part, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

These duties are to take effect Jan. 1, 1895. 
The free wool schedule has been amended to 
read: All wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and all 
wool and hair on the skin, noils, yarn waste, 
card waste, bur waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, ring waste, carded waste, and all 
waste, or rags composed wholly or in part of 
wool: Provided, That this paragraph shall 
take effect on and after Aug. 2, 1894. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The duty on uncleaned rice has been re- 
duced from one cent to three-quarters of a 
cent per pound; on paddy or rice having the 
outer hull on, reduced from three-quarters to 
one-half cent per pound. 

Following are among the items stri¢ken 
from the free list: 

Brown corn, cabbages, cider, meats of all 
kinds, prepared or preserved; eggs and yolks 
of; lard; milk, fresh; plants, trees, shrubs, 
and vines of all kinds commonly known as 
new steck, not specially provided for. 


Real Wealth of the Nation. 


Census Bulletin _No. 379 contains interest- 
ing statistics regarding the true value of real 
and personal property in the United States. 

It states that the total true valuation of 
the reaband personal property in the country 
at the close of the census period, 1890, 
amounted to $65,037,091,197, of which 
amount $39,544,544,333 represents the value 
of real estate and improvements thereon, and 








$25,492, 546,864 that-of personal property, in- 
cluding railroads, mines, and quarries. At 
the same time the total assessed value of real 
and personal property taxed was $25,473,- 
173,418, of which amount $18,956,556,675 
represented real estate and improvements 
thereon, and $6,516,616,743 personal prop- 
erty. 

The true valuation is what would be deemed 
a fair selling price for the property, and is 
thus termed in distinction from the assessed 
valuation, which is a value placed upon cer- 
tain taxable property for taxation purposes 
only. The true valuation of personal prop- 
erty, it further states, in most cases is that 
placed upon it by its owners. 

According to the true valuation it appears 
there are $8,685, 407,323 invested in railroads 
and equipments, of which $283,898,519 is in 
street railroads; $3,058,593,441 in machinery 
of mills and products on hand, raw and manu- 
factured ; $2,703,015,040 in live stock on farms 
and ranges, while the amount invested in 
telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and eanals 
only reaches $701,755,712. There is $1,158,- 
774,948 in gold and silver coin and bullion. 
The value given to railroads and equipments 
represents the cost of construction and equip- 
ment. The gold and silver coin and bullion 
is the amount reported by the Director of the 
Mint as in the country at the close of the fis- 
cal year 1890. 


BILTMORE FOREST. 


An Interesting Experiment in Forest 
Cultivation. 


The increasing value of our wooded 
lands makes of special value an interest- 
ing little pamphlet, which has just been 
issued, giving the history of the operations 
on a tract of 5,000 acres, bought by Mr. 
George W. Vanderbilt, and put in charge 
of a scientific forester, Prof. Gifford 
Pinchot. It has been christened Bilt- 
more Forest, and lies near Asheville, in 
the western part of North Carolina. Be- 
fore its purchase by Mr. Vanderbilt the 
small farmers to whom the land belonged 
had pastured their cattle in the forest, 
had burned it over to improve the pas- 
turage, and had cut a large proportion of 
the trees which could be used or sold for 
fencing, fuel, or sawlogs. At the time 
when its management was undertaken 
comparatively few large, sound trees of 
White, Black, and Scarlet Oak, and 
Short-leaf Pine, which are the more im- 
portant species, were still standing in the 
forest, and the condition of a large part 
of it was deplorable in the extreme. 

The prime object of the management 
at Biltmore is to pay the owner while 
improving the forest. To this end im- 
provement cuttings” were begun in some 
parts of the forest, to remave old trees 
which had reached a merchantable size 
and were standing over and ifjuring 
good young growth. In other places 
the only measures required were to ex- 
clude cattle and fire, and give the forest 
absolute rest. 

In the process of felling the timber, 
the trees to fall were first carefully se- 
lected and marked, then sawed down 
and reduced at once to cordwood or saw- 
logs, or both. Great care was used in 
selecting the place for each tree to fall, 
and in throwing it so that the top might 
not crush the young trees among which 
it fell. The result was a gain of proba- 
bly 95 per cent. in the condition of the 
young growth over that which usually 
follows ordinary lumbering, while the 
increase in cost was not more than two or 
three per cent. The output-of the for- 
est was sold at market prices in open 
competition, but most of it was consumed 
by the other departments of the estate 
simply because the prices charged made 
it worth while for them to purchase of 
the forest rather than elsewhere. 

During the first year a great improve- 
ment was effected in the condition of the 
forest at a very small cost. Out of a total 
expenditure of nearly $10,000, the net 
cost of the improvement was somewhat 
less than $400. During the year 1893, 
however, with woodsmen more fully 
trained and the whole force in better 
working order, the management yielded 
a net profit of rather more than $1,200. 


Peruvian and Mexican Agriculture. 


The ancient Peruvians and Mexicans 
must have had a wonderful amount of 
patient industry to carry on agriculture 
in the way they did. The great draw- 
back they suffered from was the same 
under which we labor, viz., the weather, 
only their complaint was the want of 
rain. To provide against this, at im- 
mense trouble they erected splendid 
aqueduets from the high lands for the 
purpose of irrigation, each man being al- 
lowed a certain amount of water, which 
was to be used for irrigation purposes 
only. In many places where it was so 
rocky and steep that cultivatiou was im- 
possible, the natives built terraces, the 
bottom terrace being, say, 30 feet broad, 
the higher only about 10 feet; these 
terraces, in many cases, had to be sup- 
plied with earth before cultivation was 
possible. Another point which was 
strongly marked was the way in which 
they treated the old and infirm, all their 
ground having to be tilled by the others 
before they touched their own, They 
valued the “guano” of that district 
every bit as much aswe do. The islands 
were strictly preserved, any one killing 
the birds or disturbing them in the 
breeding season being punished by 
death. 
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Alcohol and Sparrows. 


The English sparrows have proved a 
nuisance in the cotton country, for as 
soon as the bolls open they pick out the 
cotton and carry it off, and some plant- 
ers have lost, as they claim, hundreds of 
pounds in this way. There is one man, 
however, in DeWitt County, says the 
Galveston News, that has not lost much. 
When he found the sparrows were com- 
mitting depredations he procured a 
quantity of wheat, soaked it in sweet- 
ened whisky and strewed it along the 
rows. The sparrows found it and 
thought they had_a picnic. So they 
had, but in 15 or 20 minutes there was 
the tipsiest lot of English sparrows ever 
seen on the face of the earth. They 
rolled about the ground, falling on their 
sides and back, and kicking their heels 
into the air like a parcel of drunkarde, 
all the while uttering the most comical 
squeaks. They did not have long to 
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squeak, however, for the boys gathered 
them up and threw them into bags. The 
first day they gathered two bushels of 
drunken sparrows. Three or four days 
later the experiment was repeated with 
almost equal success, and from time to 
time since. They made excellent pot- 
pie; but the survivors have come to re- 
gard the plantation as hoodoed, for now 
very few come about it. 





Shallow Passages the Best. 

The common method of heaping the 
garden beds and of making deep passages 
between them is not wise. It tends to 
dry the soil of the beds and prevent due 
growth. In our dry, warm climate it is 
better to keep the paths between the 
beds as high as possible, so as to conserve 
the moisture of the soil. For the same 
reason the bed should be frequently raked 
and the surface kept fine and mellow. 
This prevents evaporation, and is especi- 
ally desirable in the early part of the 
season, when dry weather is apt to occur 
at the very time that moisture is needed 
to start and feed the young plants, which 
have as yet not made sufficient roots to 
nourish the plants, which need to grow 
as rapidly as possible at the beginning of 
the season. 
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Telling the Bees. 
EUGENE FI ELD. 


Out of the house where the slumberer lay 
Grandfather came one Sum:vrer day, 

And under the pleasant orchard trees 

He spoke this wise to the murmuring bees: 
“The clover bloom that kissed her feet, 
And the posie bed where she used to play 
Have a sti re, but none so sweet 

As ere our little one went away 

O, bees, sing soft, and bees sing low, 

For she is goue who loved you so.” 


A wonder fell on the listening bees 

Under those pleasant orchard trees, 

And in their toil that Summer day 

Ever their murmuring seemed to say: 

“ Child, O, child, the grass is cool, 

And the posies are waking to hear the song 
Of the bird that swings by the shaded pool, 
Waiting for one that turrieth long.” 

*Twas so they called to the little one then. 
As if to call her back again. 


O, gentle bees, I have come to sa 
That grandfather fell asvep to-day, 
And we know by the smile on grandfather's 


plaee, 


ace, 
He has found the dear one’s biding 
ow, 


So, bees, sing soft, and, bees, sing 
As over the honey flelds you swee 
To the trees abloom and the flowers ablow 
Sing of grandfather fast asleep; 

And ever beneath these orchard trees 
Find cheer and shelter, gentle bees. 


-- 


About Women. 
THE English village school teacher 


has a harder time than her American 
sister. Her salary averages about $200 
a year and she frequently is expected to 
keep the schoolhouse clean and in order, 
teach in the Sunday school, and play the 
organ for church services. Her field of 
labor is often a barn which is too dilapi- 
dated for its original use, cold, and pene- 
trated by all the winds of heaven, And 
this young woman is generally a college 
graduate of cultivation and refinement. 





* 


* * 


> 
HERE is one young woman in Wash- 
ington who probably keeps George 
Washington’s birthday with genuine 
thankfulness. Her name is Eugenie 
Shankland, and she has made her fortune 
copying the famous Rembrandt Peale 
Masonic Picture of our first President, 
which hangs in the Capitol. As she has 
been given the sole right to copy the 
portrait, and the original is fast cracking 
and fading, they may some day acquire 
reat importance. Meanwhile, to add to 
- success, Boston has evolved the idea 
that a good portrait of Washington would 
look well on the walls of every Ameri- 
ean school, 


« * 


ISS MARY BATES is noted in 
California for building up a business 








which has brought her money and in- 
dependence. She always hada pretty 
knack of grouping flowers and tying 
ful bows, so when, at the death of 
- fatifer, she was thrown on her own 
resources, she called on a wealthy friend 
and asked her to let her be the decorator 
at the friend’s next dinner party. With 
her artistic taste she made the dining- 
room and table intoadream. Her fame 
soon spread, and now she has a workshop, 
delivery wagon and several assistants. 
She sends many miles into the woods for 
ferns and wild flowers. Miss Bates was 
sent with four others to decorate the 
California building at the World’s Fair. 
« * * 
HERE IS a woman in Denmark, 
Mme. Nielson by name, who is but- 
ter and cheese maker to crowned heads 
of Europe. Every morning from her 
dairy a few pounds of butter are sent by 
express to the royal palace in Copen- 
hagen. While visiting the King of 
Denmark the Emperor of Russia tasted 
her cheese, and now he is one of her 
regular customers, The products of her 
dairy go to many other countries, every- 
where commanding prices many times 
larger than those for which the goods of 
other producers sell. She has been a 
close student of dairying for nearly 35 
years, and has visited England, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, and France, and 
has studied the methods of dairying in 
those countries. She now has a sort of 
school of dairying, in which she instructs 
young women. 





Packing. 


To those who are going to change their 
residence and transport their household 
goods, use stout sugar barrels with heads 
in good order and soft cloths and news- 
for packing china and glassware. 

rap each article separately and place 
the heaviest at the bottom. Be sure to- 
ae tightly, so there will be no shaking. 

o not allow plates to rest against each 
other, but put paper between. When 
the barrel is finished place over the top 
layer a thick cloth and nail the top 
down tightly. 





An Explanation. 

Mrs. W. F. Bateman, Decatur, Kan., wishes 
to say to the sisters who sent for the Sensitive 
rose, that she is sorry, but they will have to 
wait until Fall, because the plant has grown so 
fast it would kill it to remove any part. 
We would suggest that Mrs. Bateman 
send back the money to the sisters, that 
théy may invest in flowers for this Sum- 
mer. 


they then care for the Sensitive rose.— 


They may return it in the Fall if 


SS she house, ( <i 


FASHION’S FANGIES. 





Have a great many shirt waists. They 
are simple and easily made, being gath- 
ered at the neck with a pointed or roll- 
ing collar and broad cuffs; They have 
a straight fold down the front, with tiny 
buttonholes made for studs. They look 
very fresh and neat when the cuffs and 
collar are starched to a masculine stiff- 


ness. With a plain wool skirt of light | 


weight one needs hardly any other cos- 
tume in the country. It is one fre- 
quently seen on the streets of the city 
in the evening and in church on Sun- 
day. 





Gown With Yoke. 


ML 


Ny 
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Yokes are used in nearly all gowns 
this Summer. They are of every shape 
and material, to suit the taste of the 
wearer, and add much to the becoming- 
ness of a costume. Imitation yokes can 
be prettily made on lawns and ginghams, 
by outlining with insertion orlace. The 
frill about the waist is a form of the old- 
fashioned “pepleim.” It is now worn a 
great deal, but is only very becoming to 
slender figures. Serge is not used so 
much now as last year, but is giving 
place to cloth of softer finish. 
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Hats With Strings. 








Many a red-cheeked country maiden 
will look sweet and flower-like in a hat 
trimmed as in the cut, and tied under 
her chin. Strings are particularly be- 
coming to round faces, and when they 
serve to tie down the brim of a big straw 
hat, they give a quaint, grandmother 
effect which is very pleasing. 





Stray Ideas. 


In reply to the question “ What is it 
to be really beautiful”? some one has 
said : 

“To have health, soul, womanliness, 
tact, brains, and taste; to have good 
manners, to be refined, amiable, gentle, 
full of charity in thought, speech action, 
and to add to all these intelligence and 
real mind training. A woman with such 
a large quota of beautiful qualities could 
hardly escape being beautiful. 


I heard an old colored nurse say to a 
little girl of three: “If you wants people 
fo’ to think you isa lady, you mus’ act 
pretty at the table.” The old woman 
was exactly right, too. Ifthe little people 
are allowed to follow their own inclina- 
tions they will prefer putting their fingers 
in their cups and their knives in their 
mouths. ‘Teach them to eat daintily, 
and begin to teach before they are old 
enough to know a spoon from a fork. 


which will not wear off. 


one read aloud to them. 





Epitor FarMuHouss, 


pleasure from the reading. 








The result will be a natural refinement 


Many sick persons like to have some- 
It is not always 
easy to find stories suited for such oc- 
casions, but Miss Mary Wilkins’s stories 
are the very thing. . They are short, 
simple, and easily understood. They are 
interesting throughout, and humorous 
without being boisterously funny. Miss 
Wilkins is one of the few writers enjoyed 
alike by the ignorant and the educated. 
Everyone who has read her charming 
little sketches of home life has obtained 


TALKING IT OVER. 


Children—Flowers—Recipes— 
Pies and Drudgery. 


TEACHING THE CHILDREN. 


Mrs. L. A. K., Moler’s, W. Va, writes: 
"I want to say to the sisters, let us give more 
attention to the rearing of our children. I 
mean by this, if we want them to grow up 
cultivated as well as useful men and women, 
then we must devote more time to them; talk 
to them the same as if they were grown up 
people (of course, choosing subjects suitable 
for them), and you will be surprised to see 
how soon they will get into the habit of con- 
versing intelligently. I believe in every child 
having his or her work in the family, and 
while doing this work if every mother would 
find some interesting subject to talk with 
them about at the time, it would make the 
duty much more pleasant. I know we do not 
always feel thus inclined, but we must all 
bear with little trials; and, too, we must re- 
member we are training these little ones to 
remain here after we have passed from these 
earthly homes of ours. And 1am much in- 
clined to think, just as we start them so it 
will be through life with them, for the first 
impressions are the most lasting. We parents 
have a terrible responsibility resting upon us, 
and the main portion falls upon the mother; 
but I consider it a poor father indeed (as many 
of them are) who will allow his wife toshoulder 
the whole of this burden.” 

CONCERNING DRUDGERY. 
A farmer’s wife, East Arlington, Vt., writes: 
‘*How many women of to-day are drudging, I 
do not say working, but drudging on our New 
England farms and the great central farms. 
They look prosperous in outward ways, but 
let us look fora moment at the home. The 
mother is up before dawn, and retiring after 
the others are enjoying peaceful sleep, often 
too tired to get one-half her share of ‘‘ nature’s 
sweet restorer.”? I blame the wife for being 
such a slave—not always, but often. She 
should not submit to those things which pre- 
vent her enjoying at least a part of this life. 
She owes something to her children more than 
the position of aservant. How few men labor 
beyond their strength, compared with the 
wives. I think a farm life is independent 
and happy when things are somewhere nearly 
divided. 
‘* Young girls, beware, if you are thinking of 
being a farmer’s wive, and insist on not being 
an overworked one.”’ 

PLENTY OF PIE MATERIAL. 
Mrs. A. B., Greene, N. Y., looks ahead. 
She says: ‘“‘ How about pies after the apples 
are out of season? Must we buy material for 
them until fruit grows again? Not if you 
practice a little forethought. For apple pies 
at such a time, canned apples are very nice, 
which can be had by taking apples, paring, 
coring and stewing them and canning while 
hot; they can be sweetened and seasoned to 
suit the taste when the pies are made. For 
mince pies, when you are preparing mince 
meat, can it while hot and it is ready for use at 
any time. These with canned berries and 
dried berries, which, by the way, are much 
nicer dried in sugar, will form a variety with 
lemon, custard, cocoanut, boiled cider and 
many others, until pie timber grows again. 
To have a pieplant pie when the snow is 
deep on the ground, commence the Spring be- 
fore, when pieplant is plentiful. Pull the 
stalks, cut off the leaves, wash in cold water, 
cut as for pies, and fill the can fullas possible, 
then just fill with cold water, and seal, keep 
in a cool place, and it will keep through the 
‘hottest Summer weather.’’ 

WILL SOMEONE? 
Mrs. C. L. P., Fossil, Ore., says: “ Will 
some of the sisters send a recipe for cookies 
that will stay moist for several days, as mine 
all get hard as soon as they get cold. 
‘*Wesee somany recipesin papers and books 
that a poor farmer’s wife cannot make, as she 
lacks ingredients. We have to cook accord- 
ing to our larder, and we are poorly supplied 
at the country stores,asarule. Do all you 
mothers teach your daughters how to cook a 
good meal and keep house successfully? If 
you do not, take my advice and begin at once. 
Please let us hear from some of the other 
sisters on this subject.’’ 
THE SAFEST PLACE. 
A farmer's wife, Randolph, N. Y. thinks 
the home circles of amusement are the best 
and safest. There everything is under easy 
control without seeming control. The home 
where play times are encouraged, where kind 
words are spoken, where singing, and dancing, 
and pure fun, and the keen repartee and hearty 
laugh are encouraged, to sweeten and give 
rest to the tired hearts, is the best kind of 
moral force with which to fight saloons and 
the thousands of other evils, 
“HIGH TONED.” 

Mrs. M. C. R., Newtown, Conn., says: ‘‘ If 
there is a word in the English language that 
is abused and maltreated, it is ‘high-toned.’ 
What makes people low-toned? It is vul- 
garity, littleness, meanness, and wickedness; 
not poverty, nor always ignorance, for there 
are ignorant people who have high-toned 
principles and morals—high enough to raise 
them far above those mortals who sneer at 
goodness. What does high-toned mean? 
Webster gives the meaning of high as lofty, 
exalted; one definition of tone as strength. 
Combine the two—exalted strength. Let us 
be thankful whenever we hear of high-toned 


people.”’ 








ABOUT HYACINTHS, 
Martha Anne, Utica, Neb., says: ‘‘ Now, 
will some of the readers interested in flowers 
give me information in regard to treatment of 
hyacinths? I have a few house plants, but 
have never been successful in having them 
bloom. I have recently come to the conclus- 
ion that the cans are too large, as I have them 
in quart cans. Most plants will not bloom 
until the roots fill the cans, so I have been 
told. Last Fall I had sent me from Indiana, 
my old home, several hyacinth bulbs. I 
planted them in a half-gallon pan, watered 
them thoroughly, put them in a dark cup- 
board unt! the green leaves appeared, then 
brought them to the light, placed them in 
the south window, and waited patiently for 
them to bloom, but I have waited in vain. 
They just keep on growing, but do not 
bloom.”’ 
A TRUE WIFE. 

Lucy J. McKinley, Athens County, O., 
gives her idea of what the term means: “‘ Not 
merely to sweep the house, make the beds, 
darn the stockings, and cook the meals chiefly; 
still, good cooking is always accepted. If 
that is what a man wants of a wife, hired 
help can do it cheaper than a wife. Whena 
young man goes to see a young woman, send 
him into the pantry to taste the bread and 
cake she has made, send him to inspect the 
needle work and bed making, or put a broom 
in her hand and send him to witness its use. 
Such things are important, and the wise young 
man will look tothem. But whatatrue man 
wants with a wife is companionship, 
sympathy, and love, as as her good house- 
keeping.’”’ 

SOFT SOAP. 

Mrs. E. M. Messecar, Evart, Mich., says, 
as Spring is here, which brings the farmers’ 
wives so much extra work, she will tell them 
how to make something to help do the clean- 
ing. Run off the lye the usual way, put a 
small quantity of grease in the barrel, keg, or 
whatever you keep soap in, pour the lye over 
it and stir well with a stout stick; repeat this 
until you have used all your grease. You will 
find this makes excellent soap without much 
labor. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES, 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irreguierities, 
finally found asafe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of mediea! at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full instructions 
how to use it to any suffering woman who will send her 
nameand address to Mrs. D. L. Orme, South Bend, Ind, 


When writing mention this paper. 














WOMAN'S , WISDOM. 
A Shocking Letter. 


Dear Editor, it did occur 
To me this Summer mérning, 
That it would be a great pity 
Your offer to be scornfrg. 
Don’t oy at me, forhenestly, 
I never felt more solemn, , 
And bow to shirk, not how to work, 
I'll write in this half calumn. 
A home that’s nice and quite precise. 


I like as well as ov dos; 
You may suppose I like fine clothes, 
And that is very true, : 
I like things sweet and good to eat 
I like all kinds of ttimming; 
But then above all things I love 
Strong, healthy, happy women 
And well I know they can't be so 
If they're opposed to shirking; 
They'll soon grow old, grow cross and cold, 
If they are wep working. 
Now, I'll tell you the way I do, 
I tell it without blushing, 
I work with zeal just when J fee: 
I have to work. But rushing 
While Sol gives light and half the night 
*Till heart and brow are aching, 
To rub off rust, to blow off dust, 
And do a lot of baking; 
To cut and sew, knit lace and oh! 
Do ez work” and painting— 
That foolish craze of modern days— 
*T would make ine fee! like fainting. 
Bread you must bake and broil the steak. 
And vegetables get ready ; 
Coffee and tea prepare, oh, me! 
It keeps you workin oeeaey. 
Then bake no pie, no fried cakes fry, 
Nor spend your time compounding 
That stuff called cake so many bake— 
That stuff with spice abounding. 
You know fresh fruit most palates suit, 
Then have fruit on your table 
At breakfast time and when you dine= 
For supper, if you're able. 
Your nerves don't tax to keep like waz 
Your home, and lest folks take it 
For a bazar, don't go too far 
With fancy work—don't make it. 
Some pictures buy, hang them not high 
Bring berries, ferns, and flowers; 
With faces bright and spirits light, 
Your homes will be like bowers. 
You yd your clothes, aa I suppose 
Then buy them from a tailor; 
No bonnets make, for pity’s sake. 
But go and get a sailor. 
Of course, by that I mean a hat 
That only costs two dollars, 
And I suggest that with the rest 
You get the cuffs and collars, 
The good man’s shirts, the girl's fine skirts, 
I hope they haven’t many, 
All laundried nice. Health will suffice 
For every single wn? 
You spend like this, and if you miss 
Your chance of being healthy, 
True happiness will never bless 
You, though you may be wealthy, 
Take my advice, don’t be precise, 
Stop vying with each neighbor, 
Begin just now and first learn how 
To rest, then learn to labor. 
—Miss Enrybo, Friendville, Pa. 


A Subject Near to Us All. 


EpitoR FARMHovsE: How many know 
that the beauty of the complexion depends 
on the physical condition? It is of the ut- 
most importance that the general health be 
kept in good order. Fresh air and exercise 
are very essential. Light labor is the best of 
all exercise, and a cheerful disposition is the 
best tonic for the system. 

But to return to complexion. Water is 
serviceable to the skin in only moderate 
amount and at a moderate temperature. 
Hard water should never be used on the skin; 
use only the best soap, and not any more 
than necessary. Old white flannel makes the 
best of wash cloths. Washing the face with 
a tablespoonful of oatmeal in about a quart of 
water takes off the shiny look and leaves the 
skin smooth as velvet. The following lotion 
is most satisfactory and the least harmful of 
any preparations for the skin; also, a cure for 
freckles: 

Scald a half cupful of oatmeal with enough 
boiling water to completely cover it. Let it 
set a few minutes, then sfrain through a cloth, 
add a tablespoonful each of glycerine and al- 
cohol, and the juice of a lemon. Although 
there are many remedies for freckles, none 
will banish them entirely. 

For sunburn, wash the face at night with 
either sour milk or buttermilk, and in the 
morning with weak bran tea. This will soft- 
en the skin and renfove the redness, and will 
also make it less litble to burn again when 
exposed to the sun. ° 

An excellent remedy for chapped hands is 
one-half ounce of glyéerine, with the same 
amountof alcohol. Mix and add four ounces 
of rose water. Bottle and shake well. For 
chapped lips, dissolve a lump of beeswax in a 
small quantity of sweet oil over a candle, let 
i cool, and it will be ready tor use. Rub- 
bing it warm on the lips two or three times 
will effect a cure.—FRANCEs, Fiskilwa, JU. 





A Chatty Letter. 

Mrs. FE. Burgdorf, I shall try your corn 
bread recipe. I think it is the very one I 
want. Please try mine: Two cups cornmeal, 
one cup of flour, pinch of salt, enough butter- 
milk foamed with soda to make a thin, 
smooth batter; heat your baking dish, put in 
a tablespoon of meat drippings, let it get hot, 
and pour in your batter; bake quickly and 
eat hot. 

Have any of the sisters tried the new sub- 
stitute for lard—Cottolene? Tell us about it, 
if they have. 

I never could make a good lemon pie until 
I got this recipe. If I used corn starch or 
flour to thicken, they were always heavy, but 
bread crumbs makes them just right. Grate 
rind and juice of one lemon, one cup of sugar, 
yolks of two eggs well-beaten, one and a half 
cups of boiling water, one cup of bread crumbs, 
butter size of hickory nut. This is enough 
for two pies. Save whites for top, beat well, 
add four tablespoons granulated sugar, put 
over the pies and set in the oven to brown 
lightly. 

Some day I will tell you how I make Lewis 
lye soap, good enough for Queen Victoria, if 
ever she should need to do her own washing. 
—RosE R., Tracey, lowa. 

ENAMEL PAINTS. 

Epirork FAkMHOUSE: How many will look 
at their old furniture this Spring and wish 
they could afford new, while sadly admitting 
the fact that they cannot. 

For the benefit of such let me hint at afew 
of the possibilities hidden in a can of enamel 
paint. 

A friend of mine had some heavy black 
walnut frames which seemed too dark for the 
room they were used in, so she invested in a 
can of white enamel and went to work; those 
who saw the white frames afterward would 
did recognize them at all. Another piece of 
furniture which she made new was an old- 
fashioned washstand. 

The old-fashioned ‘‘ whatnots,”’ or corner 
shelves, may be made much more presentable 
in the same way, aq wellas old chairs, stands 
and all sortsof furniture that has grown shabby 
from long use. 

When enameling frames do not cover the 
gilt band which comes next to the picture. 
Ivory-white is a safe color to put in almost 
any place; but if the furniture is to be placed 
in a room where any fixed color scheme is to 
be carried out, the enamel can be had in nearly 
every shade required. * 

Anyone who is painstaking can do fine work 
with this enamel by closely following the 
directions printed on eack can. 

Sometimes the addition of bands or tracings 
done in bronze adds very much to the appear- 
ance of the work, though it requires a steady 
hand to add these finishing touches neatly.— 
Eva GAILLARD. 


Quick Yeast. 

EpIToR FARMHOUSE: If this way of bread- 
making is followed I think one will not try 
the old way again. Soak two yeast cakes in 
a half pint lukewarm water. When soft add 
two tablespoons brown sugar, three of flour, 
half a tablespoon salt. Stir all together and 
set in a warm place to rise. When light boil 
a dozen good-sized potatoes, mash fine, pour 
over them three quarts of lukewarm water, 
stir in the sponge, let rise again. It will be 
ready for use next morning, but is better if 
not used until the day following. Use one 
quart of this for two loaves of bread, using no 
other wetting. No setting of sponge over 
night is required. Mix hard ‘at once, not 
making too stiff. Let rise. Mold into loaves, 
handling it just enough to get into tins. Let 
rise again and bake in a moderate oven.— 











Mus. E. C. A., Chittenango, N. ¥. 





Household Hints. 


Eprrork FARMHOUSE: When paper is to be 
renoved from a room, shut a boiler of boiling 
water in it. 

Clean Plaster of Paris ornaments with wet 
starch. Brush off when dry. 

Throw a little charcoal mixed with clear 
water into a sink to disinfect and deodorize 
it. 

Never scrub gilcloth, but wash it with a 
soft rag. Use neither hot nor very cold, but 
lukewarm water; no soap. 

Salt water is good to clean willow ware 
and straw matting. 

Kerosene is good to remove whitewash 
from wood. 

A good cleanser for paint is saleratus water. 

Put away your silverware in blue tissue 


_ / ; 
weet milk will remove ink spots from the 
carpet. 

To cleanse cane-bottomed chairs, turn them 
upside down and wash the cane work with 
hot water and a sponge, using soap if it is 
very dirty Let them dry in the open air in a 
strong wind if possible. The cane will be- 
come tight and firm again. —Lou LANDFIELD, 
Colchester, N. Y. 





An Ingenious Device. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: Here is a stranger at 
the door knocking. Shall I enter, or will I be 
consigned to the waste basket? I read the 
women’s letters the first thing. I think itisa 
capital privilege that the editor has given to 
us women to write for the paper. I will tell 
the readers how to make a handsome shoe 
and hat closet. It is real handy where one 
has not plenty of room. 
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First get two boxes one and a half feet long 
and one foot wide. Put two shelves in each. 
These boxes are for the hats. Now get another 
box as long as the window, which is for the 
shoes. Place the hat boxes one on each side 
of the window; the topof the shoe box an- 
swers for a handy seat. Put some nice cush- 
ion on the window seat, hang up some nice 
creton for curtains; but first stain the wood, 
then varnish, and you have a nice closet for 
hats and shoes, as well as a handy seat. —M ks, 
Emma I, Stevens, Johnsonville, Ill. 





Scraps of Ideas. 


ACORNS. 

Those who live in the country where acorns 
grow, can make a nice plaything for baby. 
Gather the acorns early in the Fall and string 
while green on astout string. Hang up until 
dry. 

SPARE MOMENTS. 

Tet me advise the busy housewife, when 
she has a few leisure moments, to have a nice, 
interesting book handy that she can catch up 
and read a few words. She will rest so much 
quicker, and will have something new to 
think about afterward, 


PRETTY PINCUSHION. 


Take three pieces of plush of contrasting 
colors and cut into four-inch squares, Sew 
together to form five points. Paint or em- 
broider a small spray of flowers on each 
square, and tie a tiny bow of ribbon for each 
corner. 

Save all pieces of shirting or heavy ging- 
ham, sew on a stout cloth just as they are. 
When done spread on the floor where you 
stand while washing dishes. This saves the 
water from spattering on the floor.—EDNA 
WATERMAN, New Lisbon, Wis. 





For the Home Table. 
BUTTERMILK PIE. 


Nake one pint of buttermilk and 
thicken with three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar, then 
have your pie tins with crust in them, 
turn in the milk and put in four or five 
small bits of butter the size of a hazel 
nut and grate nutmeg over the top. 


CORNMEAL 


Une quart of sweet milk, a pinch of 
salt; put on the stove and let come to a 
boil; stir in slowly meal enough to make 
a thick mush; remove from stove and 
add a pint of cold milk and stir; add 
six well-beaten eggs. Sweeten to taste. 
Flavor with spice; put in oven and bake 
to a light brown. When done remove 
from baking tin into desert dishes and 
serve with rich cream. This makes an 
excellent desert.—A. §., Paradise, Ill. 


ICE CREAM. 


PUDDING. 


Some recipes for ice cream are both 
costly and troublesome. The following 
is very good for family use: Boil one 
quart of milk, add a tablespoonful of 
arrowroot stirred smooth, half a pound 
of sugar and two eggs ; boil like acustard ; 
when this is cold add a pint of cream, a 
teaspoonful and a half of vanilla extract, 
and freeze, 

CHEAP FRUIT CAKE, 


One cup of butter, one cup of molas- 
ses, two eggs, one cup of sugar, three 
cups of flour, one tablespoonful each of 
cloves and cinnamon, a little nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and fruit to taste. 
This receipe makes two loaves, 


MEAT ROLLS. 


Cut pastry into three-inch squares, 
spread with cold chopped chicken, beef 
or ham, well seasoned, moisten with milk 
or gravy; roll up like jelly roll, pressing 
the ends together. Bake in a quick 
oven and serve hot.—Mrs. M. E., Nim- 
rod, Minn. 

CORNED BEEF. 


To 100 pounds of beef add four gal- 
lons of water, six pounds of salt, two 
of brown sugar, one-half of soda, two 
ounces of saltpeter, six red peppers. 
Let come to boil, skim and set away to 
cool. After it is cool pour over beef.— 
Berrua Moors, Fort Scott, Kan, 


NINE TIMES CAKE, 


One and a half cups of flour, one cup 
of sugar, one teaspoon cream tartar, and 
one-half teaspoon of soda. Mix all to- 
gether and sift nine times. Break one 
egg into a cup and add three tablespoon- 
fuls melted butter, fill the cup with sweet 
milk, turn into the flour, and beat all 
together for five minutes. Have your 
oven just right, and you will have a de- 
licious cake. Always flavor to suit 
taste—A. B, Merca.r. 





THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Viola Makes a Beautiful Plea 
Charity. 

EpITtoR FARMHOUSE: This evening I will 
drop my work and tell your readers some- 
thing about our experience in sending flowers 
to the Flower Mission, of New York. About 
five years ago the Erie Railroad undertook to 
carry all packages for the Mission free, and it 
did seem that country and village people had 
such an excellent chance of doing good at 
such a trifling cost that all would be glad of 
the opportunity. I copied the address of the 
Mission into a little notebook, which I kept 
for the purpose, and underneath wrote these 
words, ‘‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.’’ I don’t know why I did this. 

I tried to interest the people of our place 
and get them to work for the Mission, but 
failed. Why? Because I was not enthusi- 
asticenough. Summer had passed and Win- 
ter was nearly ready to say good-by, when 
my husband was compelled to go to a New 
York hospital for treatment. The operation 
nearly cost him his life, and it was many 
weeks before he returned. In one of his let- 
ters he asked if the arbutus was in blossom, 
adding, ‘‘Oh | it seems so cheerless here with- 
out a flower.’? How my conscience upbraided 
me for not being more in earnest in the Mis- 
sion work the year before. The first arbutus 
that could be found I made into a bonquet 
and sent to him It arrived in fine condition, 
and was ppssed from bed to bed, there being 
15 beds in’ the roam, and but one bunch of 
flowers, 

Once during his stay there the ladies of the 
Mission called at the door, saying they had a 
few flowers left, and if any man would like a 
bouquet they would be glad to give it to him 
if he would step to the door. It was pitiful, 
so my husband said, to see those that could 
not walk crawl to the door to get the flowers, 
They had only about half enough to go around, 
and many an eye filled with tears as the men 
crawled back to bed empty-handed. The 
ladies apologized with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, saying they did not think so 
many would want the bouquets, and next 
time they would have enough for all. As my 
husband came home in a few days, I cannot 
tell you whether they got their bouquets or 
not; but I do know that many, many were 
sent from our place. I found ready workers 
when I was in earnest myself. The children 
were very willing workers. At first the bou- 
quets were made at the home of each one and 
then brought to the President’s home to be 
packed and started on their mission of love. 
This was a good way, but we thought we 
found a better way the next Summer. Daur- 
ing the forenoon each one would gather their 
flowers and then meet at the home of some 
one and make, pack, and send the bouquets. 
During this work the President would read 
reports from the Mission, or something else 
equally interesting. In this way many happy 
hours were spent. 

Flowers were not the only articles sent. 
When Autumn came and apples were ripe, 
many found their way to the city through 
our Mission. One box was sent containing 
jelly, dried berries, and many little articles 
calculated to please the sick. The next Spring 
we picked and sent a box of wintergreen ber- 
ries. The Secretary of the Mission wrote us 
that they had never before received anything 
so pleasing to the children. The third year, 
toward Fall, we sent a box of rooted slips of 
free-blooming sorts that were easily cultivat- 
ed. They bought jars for these hy selling 
some bouquets of ferns and wood violets, 
They gave the plants to Newsboys’ Reading 
Rooms and such places that otherwise would 
have had none. One geranium, an Asa Gray, 
that a little sick boy in our place contributed 
was given to the Newsboy’s Reading Room. 
Mrs. S., our President, wrote a note and 
pinned it to the plant, saying she wanted to 
know what became of that one, as the little 
boy that had sent it had made quite a sacri- 
fice in giving up his pet. In February she 
received a letter saving it stood in the sun- 
niest window of the reading-room, a grand 
plant, with several bunches of blossoms, and 
could that little boy see how lovingly the 
newsboys would crowd around it and how 
they guarded ‘Tom,’ as they called the 
plant, he would be very glad he sent it. 

Now, dear readers, don’t throw this aside 
and think no more about it, but resolve, and 
put the resolve into execution, that you will 
do all in your power to aid in sending flowers, 
etc., to the sick in our great cities. I know 
that many who will read this are not in reach 
of the New York Mission, but all are in reach 
of some Mission, and if not, make one; for 
surely there is no spot on éarth where sick- 
ness and want are not found. As the Savior 
said, ‘‘ The poor always ye have with you.”’ 

To those who never have sent flowers to the 
Mission, a few directions as to packing may 
be useful. Make the bouquets small; wrap 
the stems, after tying, with wet cotton or wet 
paper; pack closely in a stout pasteboard box, 
such as any milliner or merchant will be glad 
to give; label plainly ‘‘ Flower Mission 104 
East Twentieth St., New York ’’—that is, if 
you wish to send to New York. If there isa 





for 


Mission in Washington, will the editor please 
give the address?—VIOLA MAPLEs, Deposit, 


ave 








[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.] 


SCROLL LEAF LACE. 

Cast on 23 stitches. Knit across plain. 

1st row—S 1, k 1,0,8 1, k 1, pass slip stitch 
over, k 9, 0, n, 0, n, o 3 times, n, kK 1, 0, n, 
k 1. 

2d row—K 6, p1. k 1, p1, k 14, p1, k 2. 

3d row—S 1, k 1, 0,8 1, k 1, pass slip stitch 
over, k 3, no 2, n, k 3, 0, n, 0, n, kK 4, n, 0, 





4th row—K 17, p1, k 5, p1, k 2. 

5th rew—S 1, k 1, 0,8 1, k 1, pass slip 
stitch over, k 1, n, 0 2, n, n, 0 2, n, k 2, 0, n, 
o, vu, k 3, n, 0, k 2. 

6th row—K 15, p 1, k 3, p 1, k 3,p 1, k 2. 

7th row—S 1, k 1,0, 8 1, k1, pass slip 
stitch over, k 3, n,o 2, n, k 5,0, n, 0, n, k 2, 
n, 0, k 2. 

8th row—Same as 4th row. 

9th row—S 1, k 1,0,s 1,k 1, pass slip 
stitch over, k 1, n, 0 2, n, n, 0 2, n, k 4,0, n, 
0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 2. . 

10th row—Same as 6th row. 

llth row—S 1, k 1, 0,8 1, k 1, pass slip 
stitch over, k»3, n, o 2, n, k 7, 0, n, o, n,n, 
o, k 2. 

12th sl as 4th row. 

13th row Lk liege Ll sli 
stitch over, k 15, o, n, ’o, n, k 15. as 

14th row—Bind off 3, k 19, p 1, k 2, 

In 2d row make 4 stitches of large loop, 
formed by over 3 times in the preceding row, 
—Mnrs, M. E., Nimrod, Minn, 





A Collection ot Oakes, 


ROLL JELLY OAKr. 


Four egus, One cup sugar, half teasre, 
soda dissolved in a tablespognful of a . 
milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar y re 
ina cup of flour. Bake in two ne Gee 
spread with jelly on the bottom. anv roll » 
—Lovu LANDFIELD. ee 


COFFEE FRUIT CAKE. 
One teacup brown sugar, one tenc 


ses, half a teacup butter, one tegen), — 
coffee, one egg, four teacups flour. ong rm 
spoonful soda, one tablespoontial of « innam 4 
one teaspoonful of cloves, one pound of ra =, 
quarter of @ pound of citron. Sofi, ,, | wie 
beat with sugar, add ege after jt },, hen’ 
beaten, then the spices, molasses a) coffe : 
after it has been thoroughly beaten, ada he 


and lastly the fruit dredged with a titty flonr 
Bake in a moderate oven for oj : 
BERTHA Moore. 


EGGLESS CAKE, No, 1, 
One cup of sugar, one-half cup of } 


te ur,— 


. utter 
one cup of sour milk, two cups of flout, ong 
cup of chopped raisins, one teaspoon fal of 


cinnamon and cloves. 
EGGLESS CAKE, NO. 2. 


Two-thirds of a cup of sugar, on: third ot 
a cup of butter, two cups of flor: 


[wo te 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Silt 4 tittle 
sugar over the top before baking. 

COOKIES, 
One cup of sugar, one egg, one-hx)/ cup of 
butter, one-half cup of buttermilk, one ten. 


spoonful of soda, one teaspoonfi! of baking 
powder and two and one-half cups of four 
Season with nutmeg.—Mus, L. Hi. h)) anicg 
Elva Mich, , 

ICE CREAM CAKE. 


Oue cup sugar, one-half cup butter creamed 
one cup sweet milk, one egg, two cn)» : 


. . A honr 
sifted, with one heaping teaspoon youd 


baking 





powder. Flavor with lemon or vanilla 
Bake slowly one-half hour.—Miss DRAKE, 
Brunswick, O. - 

HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


Growing Popularity of the Oxford Sew 
ing Machines. 


There is nothing more truly a household treaw 
ure than a good sewing machine. To be withe 
out it is to be willfully deprived of the immense 
advantage of oneof the greatest of all inven. 
tions. A machine once bought is a perpetual 
treasure. It dewands no wages, occasions no 
expense or trouble, and is always ready without 


amoment’s notice to render the work of the 
laborious housewife tenfold more efficient and 
expeditious. Some machines combine the best 
idv-as and suggestions which huve been eo 
abundantly introduced in this remarkable 
mechiunism. 

A machine which exhibits in |ihera! 


com Die 
nation all the best features introduced is the 
Oxford Sewing Machine, mak \ 
ford Manuficturing Company, Chicago, with 
lock-stitch, shuttle running eit and 
These machines have the! wing it 
features: Cheapness, perfect, self-adjusting 
and graduated tension, ars er control of the 
operator and ure always positive in their work- 
ing. They ire entirely selt-threading in al 
points, including the shuttle. The needle 
self-setting, the attachments are quickly « 
easily placed and fastened. The shuttic has 
easy, Oscillating motion, causing it to keep its 
sxroper place against the race. Their Oxford, 
ome, and Columbia machines, with attach 
ments, were awarded the medal premium at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


Plant Quickly and Carefully. 

When setting and transplanting trees 
and shrubbery great care should be used 
not to expose the roots to sun and wind 
longer than is absolutely necessary, 
Another important item in transplanting 
trees, to insure their living and starting 
to grow at once, is to use very fine soil to 
fill the holes, being sure that it comes in 
contact with the r@ts at every point and 
is made very firm about them. The tree 
is not safe if set carelessly in lumps and 
clods and left loose; the first act of 
growth is to start new roots, and they 
want something to feed upon. 


WOO CASHMERE 


te 








COSTUME. 





This suit is made in proportion to bust: nent 
and length of skirt 32 to 44iuch bust. It i er 
and will be supplied within 10 days ceiving 
order. It is made of wool cashmer nofte 
silk with fancy sleeves. Itis fur uray, green 
brown, blue, or black. Positively th $12. Wesenc 


it by express for 96.50, receiver pay 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. ©, 
LADY’S BRUSH AND COMB. 


This brush is imported, all bristles, with 
highly polished rosewood back. The dressing 
comb is of imported French clear horn. Fre 
quent brushing is beneticial to the hair and 
preserves the healthfulness of the scalp. A 
good brush, therefore, i3 very essential. 

Price, delivered ........ $1 00 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


UNION CHEVIOT SUIT. 





bar- 


The biggest 
gain of the season. 
A boy’s suit of Union 
cheviot with extra 
pair of pants and 
polo cap. Single or 
double breasted, 
blue or black, we!! 
made and excellen'- 
ly finished. Sizes 4 
tol4years. Cannot 
be duplicated for (he 
money. Sent, post 
paid, to any address 
in the United Staied 
for the extreme y 
low price of $2.50. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. 0 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


If So, Here is a Chance. 
NEW HOUSE PLANS. 


If you are a Bul 4 
or about building, 6 * 
fail to buy the new be % 
for 1894, Palliser’s Mode 
Dwellings, contain! 
plans and specifications 
150 houses, costing ‘fF 

to $6,000. It contains 

28 pages, sive 11 x 14 uc! oe 
P bound in paper cover, $0 
in cloth, $2.00. , ss 

We will send this book In paperand Ture A MERI re 4 
FARMER for one year for $1.25; and in cloth $2.25“ 








150 








dress THE AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 












THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D: 6. JUNE™ 1,” 1894. 








and leave her e as before. Calveré| Her face was set and cold as she made Calvert braced Hintself for the sudd lres in Spanish North .America. plentiful, and with a light 4 d, pri 
AFTER THE ST ORM. had gone in and closed the door against | her way through the wind toward her} rush. But he wastoo late. There ase (Wore. Supp.) 9. A small eyclone. 10. THE MARKETS. wouk:, Tomatoes aro not plentiful, and choice 
— the blast before either spoke. home. Only when she was once more in | straining, a tugging’ ‘Williams was ane drink of tie 11. A town of the aragus is plentiful 


A Turn That Was Unexpected. 


—_—- oe — 


ny f&. BRIGHT. 


<FEMED TO CALVERT that 
ouwwasbed air was full of gulls. 
He: » clouds were piled in the west, 
‘eeks of foam that seudded to 
. auivered with the coming storm. 
b 1 nil not trust himself to go to 
the cottage just yet. He had thought 
himself str ng enough to come down and 
meet Lydia Ramage and forbid her to do 
t <trous thing, but when he reached 
t he found that he had over- 
' | his strength. 
ng he had been acquainted 
.. and how short the time since 
he eal that he loved her! Not 
ii written that letter in which 
i herself of the theft of the 
k»yow what she was to him. 
r in such dire disgrace 
, hima feeling he now knew 
ha bering for years. Heloved 
ioe nd he knew her pride, the pride 
“‘¢y). Ttamages. She had confessed toa 
; and in that confession she 
4 » all that the world held for 
hor Nav, as Lydia was, she must have 
e ven itself when she owned 


fo 


+ 1 
+} 
‘ 


tofth 


\ boomed out above the roar and 


watched him. 
grievous fault, and the man she had con- 
fessed to had hastened to her. 





It was the bell of} 


rattle of e water. 
tho factory, his faetory since the death of 
; he factory where Lydia’s 
fathor wis Superintendent, the factory 
~~ -ate the thousand dollars had 
nat ted. What had Lydia 
wanted with a thousand dollars? 

Colyert could) give but one answer to 
that question; the money had gone to 
at seapegrace, Sam Williams, the son 
of the widow Lydia’s father had married 
and | | within a year. 

Williams had long eared for Lydia, 

|vdia’s little world knew that, and 
rous escapades Lydia had 


1°. ¢athor—t 


él from her father’s wrath. 

Ir all appeared to Calvert now, her 
protection of the man, her taking blame 
fr r father for the man’s sake, and 





had taken the money. 
| with its lonesome storm- 


cr | into the curve of an incom- 
ins then rose and sped out across 
! was lost in the immen- | 
sit\ | and mist. 
Ps ry bell had stopped ringing, | 


the hands must b 
the dinner hour. 

Lydia and command her 

t toassure herthat her sick father 

rfeit his place in the factory 

vat she had done. 

| been the tenor of her letter, 


at work again after | 
Now was the oppor- | 


the asking that her father should not 
suffir tor her fault. 
vears ago! years ago he had seen 


I i with her great eyes filled with a 
lizit he had not thep comprehended. 
He comprehended it now—she had liked 


en, and he had been blind to the 
Going away from her, letting her 
that she was nothing to him, what 
likely than that her pride had 

his lack of sight, and she had 
Sam Williams prevail 


him t 


sss 2 


( t landward. There were 

le the road, and under 
ox-eart. It must be 
[f Lydia’s crime 
village, Saul would 
he must know the 


‘ ( ‘ - 





: the surf was loud, and 
t t hetore the man walk- 
r heard bim. 

Mr. Calvert ?” said Saul. | 
. (woin’ to the fact’ry? 
bhere s lact'ry;” he pointed 
the cart, along with 
“For Ramage,” he 


Calvert, with a start, 





\ WASHING 


THE DISHES, 
crrupted Saul, “not dead 
takes things in time. Ram- 
r sick before; now he’s 
won't let him have people 


BAY ' . i . 
eh ik only to get well again. 


. Lydia; she’s a woman, that’s 
it ud I don’t keer who knows 
. woman, Wish she wasn’t, 


‘i Williams couldn’t git her. 


Storm's nigh.” 
atched the cart jog on. 


\:,. “8S currently reported that 
the ¢ would marry Lydia! And 
1 ol the money was not known. 
u's “od! he had come in time. 
lay varked. Lydia’s Newfound- 
hi ping in recognition round 
. 1ige 
ha 7” att d the huge animal which 
vere. | Mydia’s brute companion for 
hav, | yous barking of the dog must 
ee heard in the cottage when 
decreas, reached the picket fence, for the 
Leds vt ar suddenly, and there stood 
beauti( opr wi: calm Sy eee 
nae ‘an ever in his sight, now that 


Sorrow shadowed her. 
hen she g 
tolor Toount 


aw who was outside a slow 


nearly broke. 
was almost more than she could bear. 


| know how she had regarded him. 
love was safe and her one cherished pos- 
session. D 
gone—she had voluntarily thrown them 
away in writing that letter to him—but 
her love for him remained and she must 
, guard it with all her strength. 


| not. 
grieve that your love could lead you to 

/such extremities. You should have re- 

/membered your father.” 
her 
name is above reproach. 
my own father trusted beyond others, 
and my father’s trust has come down to 
me, 


you. 
this?” 


father too much for that.” 


sharply. 


me. 


guilty ! 


fever said that word, “ Guilty ! 





ed to her face, only to go 





“I did not expect you.” Then she said, 


placing a chair before the fire, “ You 
are wet through. The storm -will be 
heavy ; the gulls are wild.” 


Calvert dropped into the chair. “Your 


father?” he queried. 


“T think he will not live,” she said 


sim ply. 


Calvert's eyes were riveted on the fire 


of sea wood, the vari-colored spirits.of 
the flames reflected in bis worried eyes. 


Lydia, wiping the dinner dishes, 


She had confessed to a 
Why? 


rm 
avJ 
¥ 


Me 
- 
Ss 
J 





‘THE DOCTOR SAYS MY FATHER WILL GET 


WELL.”’ 
Her heart beat convulsively. That 


the man she had wronged had hastened 
to her, told her one thing—he meant to 
| shield her from the consequence of what 
'she had told him she had done. 
| she resented this He should not do 

this, even though he did it from the re- , 
| spect he gave to her father. 
not. 


And 


He should 


But had he received her letter’ 
She went up to him and touched him 


on the shoulder. He turned and fiercely 
confronted her. 


“ Lydia,” he said, “ listen to me. One 


thing 1 must be told—why did you take 
that money?” 


Her heart 
The blame in his face 


Her eyes looked into his. 


“Answer me—yes or no,” he went on. 


“ Was it for Williams?” 


He should not 
Her 


She saw her chanee. 


Name was gone, respect was 


“Have you the right to ask me that 


| question?” she asked. 


“ Forgive me,” he returned; “I have 
Nor have I the right to say that I 


“Your father’s 
He is the man 


hands clenched. 


“T have done what I have done,” she 


said, in a low voice, “and my father 
need not be brought into this discussion. 
He knows nothing of what I have written | 
; When he is dead I | 
must suffer for what I have told you I | 
have done.” 


He is dying. 


“And do you think I should allow 
he demanded. “I owe your 


Her face went up. 

“I will have it as I say,” she said, 
“T will not allow you to excuse 
I will not.” 

“T do not excuse you,” he returned. 


“Let the thousand dollars be my wed- 
| ding 
came to say.” 


present to you. That is what I 


Without another word he left the 


cottage. 


A moan from up-stairs reached her. 
She went slowly to her father. 
Ramage lay in his bed raving as he 


had raved for days about the money. 
This raving had kept all friends from 
hin; Lydia had allowed no one to see 
him. 
gone to the doctor who looked after the 
health of the wood splitters, amd got the 
needful medicines from him. 


Scarcely the doctor, for she had 


“The money!” said Ramage, hoarsely. 


“Don’t let anyone know. Guilty! 

guilty! guilty! And my name has 

been so honored. Guilty! guilty! 
” 


The word was repeated over and over 


again, as had been the case for days ever 
since the night he came home so oddly 
and fell and hurt his head, and in his 


ih 


And it had been this word which 


caused Lydia to keep the world apart 
from him. 
should not know that he was a thief. 
God would understand; for surely the 


He might die, but the world 


fever had been on him when he took the 
money, and hid it somewhere unknown 
to her. No, her father must die an 
innocent man, go she took his guilt Gpon 
herself. ‘The Ramage pride! Nay, it 
was the Ramage love—her father’s fair 
name should never be smirched. 
“Guilty! guilty!” came the hoarse 
voice. 

Now that Calvert had come she must 
know for certain how long her father 
had to live. She threw a shawl over her 
head and went out, Tige going along with 
her as usual. 

The doctor, in his rough garb, was at 
the door of his cabin. He had seen that 
she was anxious lest her father should 
get well, as he knew of Williams's 
preference for her and Ramage’s dislike 
for his dead wife’s son, and the doctor’s 
feeling toward Lydia was scarcely 
friendly. She had asked him the same 
question too often and too vividly, and 
she had kept him too much away from 
his patient. 

“T am glad to say,” he said before she 


had a chance to speak, “ that your father 
Yesterday was the crisis. He 


is better. 
will get well.” 


He saw that she looked stunned. He 


raised his hand. 


“He does not even need so much of 


your close attention,” he said, 


He saw that | 





the familiar kitchen, she let herself sink 
to the floor and caught the dog around 
his neck. 

“ Tige,” she said, “he must die. It is 
the only way for him to be innocent in 
the eyes of those who know him.” 

But there was one other thing for hér 
to dof She must see the man who alone 
suspected her father’s guilt, who had first 
urged her to hear, in the ravings of de- 
lirium, the confession of the theft of the 
money—she must see her stepmother’s 
son. “GuiRy! guilty!” came the voice 
from her father’s room. She put on her 
hat; storm or no storm, she must go to 
Williams as he had commanded her to 
do. First, though, she locked Tige-in 
the house, for the dog did not love the 
man she was about to meet, Then she 
went out. 

How the gulls were going out to sea. 

She walked half a mile into the wood, 
to a seat in the clearing where the 
choppers held their annual picnic. 

“ Well?” he asked her. 

“ The doctor says father will get well,” 
she said. “I do not Know what to do.” 

“What do I care for that?” the man 
frowned. “It’s the money I mean. 
Will you take it? I tell you I have 
that amount; that it is in your power 
to clear his name. Will you take it 
and save your father’s name ?” 

She rose to her feet. A branch from 
the tree under which she stood broke 
ey a snap and crashed dewn at her 
eet. 

“T cannot,” she said. “That is what 
I came to say. I cannot take the 
money.” 

“Suppose your father gets well, as the 
doctor says,” he went on. “ Will you 
let him be called a thief? George Ram- 
age a thief!” 

“ He will not be called that.” 

“Not if you do as I want you to do, 
Lydia—not if yo marry me. A thou- 
sand dollars, earned fearfully, is a good 
deal to give for a wife, but you are worth 
it, Lydia, you are worth it.” 

She took a step further from him, 
“ Father will not be called a thief,” she 
said. “I have written to Mr. Calvert 
and told him that I took the money.” 

Williams bounded toward her, his face 
livid. 

“That cur!” 
wrote to him!” 

“And he has answered my letter in 
person,” she said. “ He is here.” 

“Here!” He rushed at her and 
grasped her wrist. “Here! Then you 
do care for him, as I have always said. 
You love him.” 

“TI do,” she answered sadly. 
give him up. 
of the money. 
ean.” 

Williams pressed her wrist till the 
pain was excruciating, but she would 
not have winced if her arm had broken 
in his grasp. 

“Damn him!” he said. “I will be 
even with him yet. And you will be 
glad to marry me to save yourself, if 
you won’t do it to save your father. I 
will tell him that your father is the thief 
—I will tell him that you love him 
though he cares nothing for you.” 

The next moment she was standing 
there alone. 

She had done what all along it had 
been her care to prevent—she had ruined 
her father as well as herself. 

But would Calvert believe Williams? 
A sudden tensity seized her to know 
whose word would have credence with 
Calvert ; if he believed Williams it meant 
that 

“No, no,” she said, her hands up over 
her face, “ he must not despise me though 
he does not love me. What have I 
done!” 

But Calvert had seen and heard 
what had happened. In the shadow of 
a tree he had witnessed the meeting of 
Lydia and Williams and heard every 
word that was said. His soul went out 
to Lydia when she owned that she loved 
him, and he could have thrown himself 
at her feet in utter gladness. But he 
feared what Williams would do to make 
her yield to his wishes. Williams wished 
to see him; he must put himself in the 
young man’s way. 

He left Lydia with her hands over her 
eyes and went in the direction Williams 
had taken. But the man had disap- 
peared, as had Lydia, when he regained 
the wood. Then he feared for her safety ; 
what would Williams do to her? 

There was a light in the kitchen, for 
the day had grown dark as night. He 
hung round the cottage. The spume 
from the sea reached him even there and 
bit at him; the wind raged, the rain 
lashed. 

The gate latch clicked sharply. It 
was Williams. He had been drinking, 
and he had put on a strange garb. He 
went boldly into the kitchen, and Calvert 
crept after hina 

“Lydia,” Williams called up the 
stairs, “come down and see how your 
precious father will look in prison togs.” 

There was a cry up-stairs, Ramage 
calling his daughter by name, and Lydia 
erying out that he knew her, he knew 
her. And a dog growled. 

Williams turned and saw Calvert. 
With a smothered cry he went toward 
him, and Calvert backed out of the 
house. 

“So it is you,” Williams said, “and I 
am nothing to her nor all my years of 
mad devotion, and she would make herself 
a thief to shield her father, would she? 
and you would see nobility in that. See 
here!” he took a bundle of notes from 
his pocket, “at least I can rob you. 
Your money was to buy her forme. I 
am the thief, I took the money, as I 
would take anything from you. Her 
father missed the money and he dared 
not say a word, and it nearly killed him. 


he screeched. “You 


“And I 
In his eyes I am the thief 
I must save father if I 





is the ey I would have given 
she would have married me, 
loves you, and you may yet get her? I 


| ure. 


Look!” He tore the notes into shreds 
and tered them in the wind. ie 


she 


ging him to the edgeof a rocky declivity, 
— down which jieant death. Nearer 
and nearer the man got him. Then 
Calvert got himself flat on the ground, 
and threw his ams around Williams 
But Williams wag on top of him, his 


pressing there, Whilt he managed to 
edge toward the rocky opening in the 
earth. ' 

Calvert’s world was red like blood, 
the surge of mighty waters was in his 
ears. He knew that he and his oppo- 
nent were on the edge of that rocky 
hole; that Williams was doing his best 
to get him over. He made a supreme 
effort. But the pressure on his throat 
was too much, the roar in his ears par- 
took of the nature of a dog’s barking— 
and then the world slipped past him. 


the cottage kitchen, the doctor bending 
over him. 

“Hush!” said the doctor. “Do not 
try to speak yet awhile. Lydia came 
for me. Do you know, Tige has done 
for Williams? Lydia saw it all, and 
when the worst came she sent the dog at 
Williams, The man is dead—he pitched 
into the place he was dragging you into. 
And Lydia—she has told me it all, 
about the money, about Williams's vil- 


lainy, and all. She saw him tear up the 
notes, she heard what he said to you. 


She ”—— 
“Lydia!” 





*€y AM GOING TO KILL YOU.” 


There was a rustling near him. 
“Lydia!” he said. “Love!” 


the storm outsidé. 


hers. 


« Lydia! 


Love!” 


ing of the storm.—Peterson’s Magazine. 
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young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzies and send solutions to those published. 


appear in two months. 


Ave., Washington, D. C.) 


———__ 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 2. 


KO. 10—TRANSPOSITION. 
(To Guidon.) 


No pain of mine thy sympathy shall fret; 
My heart alone its trysting trust shall keep, 


To sleep, to sleep! 


They tell the people that my brain is mad; 
She knows the reason why my song is sad; 


fail; 
She wrought the tale ! 
Forgive me, LAST, forgive me and forget; 


wet; 


well ! 
Farewell, farewell ! 
—IRon MASK, Batavia, N. Y. 


NO. 11—INVERTED PYRAMID. 


prostate gland. 


sea. 5. Slavs. 6. Aislea.* 
village of the Netherlands. 
Down: 1. A letter. 
3. Together.* 4. Isles.* 5. Resigns. 
6. Opiates. (Dung) 
1712-1758. 8. Acted the rascal. 
9. Stanzas containing eight lines. 
eyestalk. 11. Teeth. 12. Jots. 
of China. 14. A verb, 15. A letter. 
—Dan D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa. 


8. A letter. 





NO. 12—TRANSPOSITION. 


Could I forget one day within 
This life so full of pain; 

One PRIMAL day of saddest sin 

That hid the heart I hoped to win 
Like clouds before the rain : 


Could I forge€ but for a while 
That dreamy, dreadful day, 
Perhaps again I’ have the smile 
Of fickle fortune, to beguile 

My dark and weary way. 


But Fate forbids, and down the stream 
Of Life, valores pnoknown, 
Uncared for by the ‘hosts that gleam 
Like sunshine in a gladsome dream, 
I drift away alone, 


No love, no heart to call my own, 
No voice or words of cheer; 

But in the darkest night alone, 

In vain beseeching heart of stone 
To look upon me here. 


So goes this life, some day the Last 
Enacted drama of it all 
Shall by some subtle spell be cast 
To hold the fancy; fearful past, 
Then send it to its fall. 
—CINDERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO. 13—PYRAMID. 


Across: 1. A letter. 
tive of get. 3. A classical proper name. 


with musical cadence. (Worc.) 
separable rinds. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. To take. 
3. To study. 4. Courage. 5. A 
(Unab.) 6. A singer. 7. Corsican 





am going to kill you.” 





1751-1799. 8. An article of 


hand at Calvert’ throat, pressing and | 


When he opened his eyes he was in | 


“ Lydia!” Calvert managed to say. 


“A fter all these years,” he heard above 
“After all these 
years,” and it was music sweet as the 
angels make. His hand was caught in 


And far out at_sea the gulls saw the 
| flanges of light that come with the end- 


[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 


Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
An asterisk (*) after a 
detinition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: ** Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 


Read here, if ye must Frrst, and then forget; 


And, like the swan, I’d sing myself to sleep— 


She knows why oft my halting tongue may 
She read the story and she wrought the tale— 


Thine eyes with tears for me should not be 
Thy heart to mine no words of love could 
tell 


Forgive me, sweet, forgive me, and—fare- 


Across: 1. Pertaining to the bladder and 
2. Evil practices. 3. Par- 
titions. 4. Pictures representing views at 
(Cent.) 7 A 


2. A printer’s meas- 


7. French statesman; 
(Wore. } 
10. An 
13. A city 


2. Obsolete impera- 
4. 
One who manures. 5. One who pronounces 
a sentence or condemnation. 6. Recitation 
7. Com- 
bination. 8. Small oranges with easily 


(Cent. ) 
table. 


Tyrolese. (Wore.) 12. A scab. 13. Akind 
14. Not. 15. A letter. 
—A. P. Hour, Lypa, Mass. 


of strong ale. 


NO. 14—TRANSPOSITION. 


I grieve with her who cannot see, 
And him who may not walk, 

But sadder still, it seems to me, 
Are they who cannot talk. 

When mighty bursts of feeling come 
And heartstrings thrill like hutes, 

To spell it out by rule of thumb,— 
Then, O, I pity mutes. 


A quiet gossip they may share 
Anong congenial friends, 
For graceful phrase, and debonain 
Is at their fingers’ ends; 
But such a language is too slow 
For any sharp disputes; 
A “‘lively spat’ they must forego, 
And, 0, J pity mutes. 
—™M. C. 8., Springfield, M1. 





NO. 15—INVERTED PYRAMID. 


Across: 1. The moringa. 2. Ghost vam- 
pires. 3. Intoxicated. 4, Sweats. 5. A 
dealer in linen.* 6. German painter; 1751- 
1793. 7. To escort, 8. A letter. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. During. 3. Read.* 
4. Toerr. 5. Town of Germany in Verden. 
(Wore.) 6. To trim again. 7. A fortified 
town of France. & To check. 9. To hit. 
10. Asks. 11. One who hires. 12. Trees.* 
(Imperial.) 13. A color. 14. Musical tones. 
15. A letter, 

—Iramt, Jersey City, N. J. 


NO. 16—REVERSAL.. 


Oh, how sweet to freely roam 

Round about the rural home; 

In the sunshine or the rain, 

On the hillside or the plain. . 

Mueh of beauty we will find— 

Faith and Hope and Peace combined, 

Oh, how sweet to be awake 

And a view of Nature take, 

When the beams of early morn 

Gild the tassels of the corn, 

And the PRIMAL glistens bright 

Neath the rays of solar light, 

And the leaves of stately trees 

Tremble with the gentle breeze, 

And the black crow’s matin caw 

Seems to thrill one’s soul with awe, 

Sweeter still, the rural lass; 

Hard her beauty to surpass. 

Chaste and true and learned and fair, 

Native grace and quiet care 

Make her dearest of her cast; 

She’s the maid that I would Last. 
—GRANITE PoseER, So. Acworth, N. H. 


NO. 17—PYRAMID. 


Across: 1. A letter. 2. 
ceum. (Dungl.) 3. A carpet made of goats’ 
wool. (Cent.) 4. An eunuch of Parthia, 
etc. (Lempriere.) 5. Ornamental. 6. Points 
of intersection of a vertical line through the 
center of gravity of the fluid displaced by a 
floating body. 7. Inns. 8. Estates to which 
Servitudes or easements are due from other 
estates. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A prefix. 3. 
Mamma. 4. An imaginary being. 5. A 
native state in the island of Borneo. 6. Ital- 
ian geographer; 16th century. 7. The ma- 
caw. & A thread. 9. Permission. 10. 
plants; used like spearmint. (Dungl.) 11. 
Started.* 12. A town of Spain. 13. Posi- 
tion. 14. Southeast. 15. A letter. 

—PALLAS, Valley Falls, R. I. 


Panicum milia- 





No. 18—-ANAGRAM. 


This main knight o’ southeast Europe hath 
found a rest at last. 
—IVANHOE, Hoboken, N. J. 
EMOLUMENTS. 
1. To the person who suggests the most origi- 
nal, novel, and interesting feature for use in 
this column, a nickel-silver, open-faced watch, 


Elgin movement, good timekeeper. See what 


your brains can evolve! 
2. For the diamond, square or half-square 


containing the most letter O's, a handsome gold 
pen and gold-mounted holder. 

3. For the best diamond, square or half-square, 
centered or bused on the nom-de-plume of some 
well-known puzzler, ** Dream of the Ages,” by 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood, beautifully bound. 

4. For the best verse puzale, to be closely re- 
stricted to the theme “Summer,” a handsome 
gold pen and gold-mounted ivory holder. 

5. For the best ballade or rondeau, * Dream 
of the Ages.” 

6-7. For the best lot of answers to Enigmania, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and for neatest list of 12 or more 
answers to same, a 440-page bound book each. 


CON DITIONS, 


an awarding prizes 2 and 3, size of form and 
number of pure Websterian words will be con- 
sidered ; also, accuracy with which definitions 
are given, even to the *. Competitory verse 
uzzles must not exceed 32 lines in length. 
Inly one puzzle can be entered by any contest- 
ant for any prize, but one entry for each num- 
ber will be allowed. All contributions must be 
marked™ Entered for Prize,” and must reach us 
prior to waly 15. Neatness of lists will not be 
overlooked in the award of No. 6, and word- 
forms should not be abbreviated. All classes 
open to subscribers. Do not send six-months 
subscriptions, 


ENIGMIANA. 


We are gratified to note with what degree 
of welcome otr first issue was received, and 
are not unmindful of the numerous kind 
favors which have come our way. It has 
been said that every line of pleasure has a 
parallel line of pain, and we cannot but re- 
gret that ‘‘The Enigma”’ is to appear but 
once a month, owing to a change in the plans 
of the paper. Nevertheless, this would seem 
to argue that our aim to publish nothing but 
the very best contributed matter is to be 
more readily realized. Let us have your 
finest work, and by no means let any of the 
prizes go unwon. Look the list over carefully 
and go in to win.—It is with great pleasure 
that we extend to Carribbee and Anonyme 
our congratulations upon the birth of their 
baby daughter, now a week old. May she 
grow up to have as striking a personality as 
her father.—Several of our fellow-towns- 
men have been wondering what has become 
of Guidon. Passing down Ninth street re- 
cently we noticed Howard’s smiling counte- 
nance through a second-story window, and 
tarried to investigate the smile, which seems 
to have become habitual; and we found ont, 
our direst fears being realized. He stated he 
had many pressing engagementa, which con- 
sumed a major portion of his spare hours, and 
his emphasis of the word ‘‘ pressing’’ spoke 
volumes. Guidon is in love !——‘‘ Cyclo- 
Puzzledum,’’ in charge of Arty Fishel, looks 
as if it was going to take and maintain a 
front seat. Aspiro offers a neat ‘‘ novelty ”’ 
idea—one which would, if put into execution, 
give the knowledge of solvers a thorough test. 
He suggests selecting passages from noted 
works, from which may be made charades, 
decapitations, and the like, solvers to discover 
the author and work quoted. For instance, 
here is a decapitation on T-oLpD, from Dry- 
den’s Ovid, ‘The Book of Marsyas: 

Scarce had the man this famous story PRIMR, 

Of vengeance on the Lycians shown of FINE, 

There is just one disadvantage about the 
idea—it would work injury to the flattist. 
Every reader should give attention to this 
novelty prize.——Serpeggiando, he of the 
Italia-musical name, contemplates embarking 
into the puzzle-editing business. He is an 
enthusiastic worker, and would doubtless be 
suecessful. Send any spare flats or forms you 
may have to C. L. O. Lucken, Box 791, Du- 
luth, Minn.——Cosette, of this city, who was 
once identified with Mystery as a solver, was 
married in Baltimore on the 10th ultimo, 

6-1-’94. R. O. CHESTER, 


Tobacco Notes. 








Reports from Wisconsin say that the 


tobacco acreage will be seriously reduced 
this year, and that many raisers are 


going out of the business, and others 
trying to raise leas, but of a higher 





grade, 


day, but holders generally main 
with confidence. State dairy is rather scarce, 
and fancy grades are firm, but medium and in- 
ferior qualities are dull. There is a fair demand 
for choice creamery and imitation creamery. 
Factory is fairly steady. 
State dairy, new, balf-firkin tubs, choloe, 


Pennsylvania creamery, new, fancy, per 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pou 

Western soars. choice, per pound.,.. 
Western dairy, fair d.. 
Imitation creamery, 


Factory, fresh, fair to good, per pound.. 
Grease, per pound... desbszcooee 


quiet, 
tended to break the market.and consequently 


Beans, black turtle soup..........++ 2 + 
Beans, yellow Oye. .........005 sceeee 225 a 2 30 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 


State factory, full skims, per pound.... 





Review of the Fortnight. 
Produce. . 
New Yor«, Tuesday, May 29. 


Butter—The market was not very active to- 
ned prices 





We quote: 


per po Mial6 


State dairy, old firkins, per pound........ 8} al0 
Eastern creamery, 


new, choice, per 


Peete ee ener eeeeee 


pound 15 al6 


yund 


eeeeee CORRE HERE Ree ee eee Ree eeee FF 


Mc cccces o0 al7 


to , per poun 
air to good, per 


a re otdhengthnccessesnees i | 


sweeeee eens 


Beans and Peas—Ohoice marrows are Gomis 
held. Mediums and a beans are quiet. 
kidneys are firmly held. White kidneys are 


Lurge receipts of California limas have 


orices bave considerably declined. oreign 
efns are urged for sale, Green peasare steady. 


We quote: 


Beans, marrow, fair to good........ 2 2 ak2 
Beans, Pea, CHOICE...... 00000 cccceee 2004... 
Beans, red kidney, fair to good..... 2 00 a 2 2 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 2 20a2 


Since caceches 0 vesnenccareges oe 


210a.... 
Beans, foreign, marrow.........+++ » 22% a2 35 
Beans, foreign, medium.........++ » 18al 
Beans, foreign, pea.......sseesee o. 1650175 
Green peas, barrel, per bushel... .. 1 O74a 1 10 
Green peas, bags, per bushel....... 1 (24a 1 05 
Grecn peas, Scotch, per bushel.....  .... a 125 


Cheese—The market for cheese was not active 


to-day. 
State Sootery, large, white, faney, per 


pou 
State 


a OF 
ofa 
Sia 9 
--a 10 
--a 10 


bss satdmnaces ncdeuihatdemennsnmenece 
factory, large, colored, fancy, per 
pound 


THOR e etme we eee ee en eee ee eeeeeee eeeee 


State factory, full cream, large, fair to 


choice, per pound..........+ eeiabansaee 


State factory, full cream, small, colored, 


choice, per pound 


State factory, full cream, small, white, 


a de He eee rE ITe 


State factory, part skims, common to 


good, per pound 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—There is not much de- 
mand for evaporated apples, but the supply is 
small and prices are maintained. Sundried 
apples are also scarce. Evaporated raspberries 
are easier. Cherries, blackberries, and huckle- 
berries are in light supply, and are quite steady. 
There is not much demand for peanuts, and 

yrices are barely steady. Pecans are firmer. 

e quote: 


Apples, evaporated, choice, per pound.. 14 al4¢ 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, per 


DOUG one 0 cme 6 0igccecn0000.006testeeeseesecce 9 all 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 

POT POUMG .drcscFeccrccccccvccsesecececess 15 al8 
Peaches, Caligornia, peeled, per pound.. 14 al6 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per pound 12 al4 
Cherries, per pOun........00seceresceeee oe al3 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound...... .. a20 
Raspberries, sun-dried, per pound....... 18 al9 
Blackberries, per pound.........seeseeeeee Tia 8 
Huckleberries, per pound.........+. socees Ligalé 
Apricots, California, per pound.......... . 16 al8 
Peanuts, fancy, per pound............e+s . 44a 44 
Peanuts, good, per pound........ savsecces SET 
Peanuts, shelled, per pound............ oe lia 2 
Peanuts, shelled, Spanish.............+. . 2a 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound....... eovene dta 4 


Egzs—There has been little change in choice 
and fancy stock. There is a large accumu- 
lation of medium and inferior eggs, and prices 
of these are rather uncertain and weak. We 
quote: 


Eggs, near-by, fresh-gathered, 
Re OT Ss cance esstes 0060500008 eee 
State and Pennsylvania, fresh- 
gathered, firsts, per doz.........+++ Ra 12% 
Michigan and Indiana, fancy, per 2 
ESS EA EN Ie coos 


OZET 
Southern, fresh-gathered, firsts, per 


Ante cbnumeniied s4dbon penn essess 2640 a ll} 
Southwestern, inferior, per case......82 50 a$2 75 
Western, inferior, per case.........+ 250 a2 60 
Western, fresh-guthened. firsts, per 

Gas cncexs ia sage adeneeneauae llja 118 


Fresh fruits—Apples continue firm. Receipts 
of strawberries are large, but are largely un- 
ripe and sandy, and some poor qualities sold at 
below quotations. Plums are scarce and firm. 
Cherries are arriving in small quantities, and 
are in good demand. A few blackberries are 
coming in. Muskmelons are quiet, and water- 
melons are dull. We quote: 


Apples, Sanees, geen. per bbl..... $4 00 a$4 50 
Apples, russet, Roxbury, per bbl... 450250 
Strawberries, fancy, per quart..... 8 B cove 


Strawberries, good to prime, per 


See REE Eee Orne ee eee enw eee 


6a 7 


RI eR eee Ba 6 


uar’ 
Peaches, Florida, Peen-To, per 4-till 


EE LLL ELLIS EEL 15a3 00 
Peaches, Florida,; Bidwell, per car- 

SNRs 0 080 arog Te ee sce SOTO 
Cherries, Maryland, red, per 

RGR. 045006 noes venues vocececeescose Ha 7 
Plums. South Carolina, wild goose, 

per one-half carrier........-... 066+ SO & cece 
Muskmelons, Florida, per barrel 

CE pincer dnenpicineeshensenbanonent 100a30 
Watermelons, Florida, choice per 

OE Lae | | Ee 
Watermelons, Florida, fair to good 

DEP 1D. ccc cccceccevegcecevcecccssees 20 00 a30 00 


Hay and Straw—Advices from the country 
report the grass in excellent condition, on ac- 
count of the late rains, and an abundant harvest 
is expected. Nearly all the demand in the mar- 
ket is for prime hay, and prices of under grades 
are weak. Kye strawis rather quiet, and oat 


straw is weak. We quote: 

Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds........ sevecceses 85290 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds..... Seeccccce seee 75880 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds. ......eeeeeeeeees 60065 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... sees... 45050 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds aeons + «260 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds...... cee eeee 55a60 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds.......... cocccccce 45250 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ........+... 60a65 
Short rye yr 100 pounds.........006 45250 
Oat straw, per I —_—— Raneteneesaeeeseegs 45a50 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds.......... weese asd 


Poultry and Game—Live geese and ducks are 
rather weak, Local live chickens are steady, 
but others are weak. Live fowls are in fair de- 
mand, and prices are steady. Live roosters are 
steady, and live turkeys are dull. Inthe mar- 
ket for dressed poultry fancy and choice Phila- 
delphia broilers are very firm. Choice Long 
Island and Western broilersare alsotirm. Fowls 
are not very active, but prices are maintained 
with confidence. Fresh-killed turkeys are dull, 
but there is a fair demand for good frozen tur- 







keys. anne Island ducks are steady. Tame 
squabsarefirmer. Live pigeonsareeasicr. We 
quote; 
LIVE POULTRY, 

Geese, Western, per pair...... cesssee 90 al 12 
Geese, Southern, per pair..... es Ba BO 
Ducks, near-by per pair. oe ©6665 
Ducks, Western, per pair... owe Ga FB 
Ducks, Southern, BOER. ce00scccce a 60 
Chickens, Spring, large, per pound... 2a 26 
Chickens, Spring, medium, per pair 2la 22 
Chickens, Spring, small, ~~ pound a W 
Fowls, near-by, per pound........... 9a 10 
Fowls, Southern and Southwestern, 

per i itis benehesxseeu eunnes ee 9a 9 
Fowls, Western, per pound...,..... ° Sa .. 
Roosters, per pound..... eaccccccccces 0c & 6 
Turkeys, per pound......... eecccvece 6a 8 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, fancy, 
rp TTT rer eerie er cee eerie ee eee) eeee 

Chickens, Philadelphia, broilers, medi- 

um, prime, per pound........+ ......00. 
Chickens, Western, broilers, dry-picked, 

choice, per pound S60eecesceceve s¥etecccee 
Chickens, Western, broilers, dry picked, 

medium to good, per pound........... - 20 a%6 
Chickens, estern, broilers, scalded, 

Choice, Per POUNG,..... ceeeecceseecceee - 24 a25 
Chickens, Western, scalded, medium to 

good, per pound a Ranh nesceb gunned? o<eses 2 
Chickens, Western, broilers, frozen, dry 

picked, prime, per pound.,............... léa 16 
Chiekens, Western, broilers, frozen, 

scalded, wine. PET POUNA........ 0. sees l2a 13 
am estern, frozen, dry-picked, te 21 

£ , per is nbc Khsidnencciegeecoses 
Chickens. Western, frozen, scalded, good, 

per nM BeSebodos.cccemscbborsesocececce 10 
Chickens, Western, frozen, ordinary to 

fair, POT POUNG........cvecccccccsccscees 8a 


Chickens and fowls, mixed, common, 
Western, per pound............ccceeeeeee 5a 
Fow!ls, } eapensere deniellvonrunn prime, per 


un 
Turkeys, toms, heavy, per pound 
Turkeys, hens, per pound 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, young toms, 
POL POUMG....0 000 rcceee cesecccccceccccecs es ag 
Tuskeye, Western, frozen, young toms 
and hens, mixed, per pound..:......... 9}a10 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, old toms, per 
POUNG.....c.seceeececeee csegeceeceecaneees Tas 
Turkeys, frozen, poor to fair, per pound 6 a 7 





ee eran eeee . 


Ducks, Spring. Island, per pound,, .. a25 
Ducks, estern, frozen, choice, per 
pound ..... eee cee.ee $a0006 coceocccceceecee ° ee 
Ducks, Western, medium to good, per 
POUR, ..c00ccccvccccsccccccccccssccsccsces MM All 
GAME, 


Tame squabs, white, per dozen.........$3 0a 


Live pigeons, young, per pair.......... 25a 30 
Live pigeons, strong per pair.... 40a 45 


Vegetables— Domestic old potatoes are becom- 
New Southern 

supply. and choice 
firm. Fo 


reign mag- 

nums are selling at steady prices. a 4 
t cetees are steady. 

Domestic onions 


ing scarce, and prices are firm. 
toes are not in | 
qualities are scarce a 


toes are scarce. Sweet 
yptian onions are easier. 


are . and Bermuda onions are rather 
ce firm. There is not much cabbage on 
7 8 Beets are more plentiful, and prices 


beve declined. 
market, and prices are lower. Green peas 


searce, and is firmer. 
String beans have been accumulating in the 
are 








supply of cucumbers, Aspa 
ww dened pa ae e quote; 

toes, old domestic, per barre]..€1 25 a$1 75 
Potatoes, iieeun. per 168- 


pound sad&.............65 §eteseapecs 20025 
Potatoes, English Magnum, prime, 
per 168-pound sack................. 230a2 40 
Potatoes, English Magnum, poor, 
per sack...... Sdeehes bateah Setene ete 20 a2 25 
Potatoes, Savannah, new, prime, 
per barrel........ teaming Vebedeaton 00 a 400 
‘otatoes, New Orleans, prime, per 50 
RiteAWehnese bss beases aeshese< 300a3 
Potatoes, Florida, new, rose, per 
iGenaeReGeesuusedeneenssss Veeuk> aid 
Potatoes, Florida, new, Chile, red, 
bass tatececcstencepcisccese a3 50 
Potatoes, Charleston, new, rose, per 
enn ttncdahenthdcindeunne esse 0 a400 
Potatoes, Charleston, new Chile, red, 
Dr aviasdhiam Wins bises0006ees0sae 300a350 
Potatoes, Southern, inferior, per 


barrel sipbbatibnenanenas 200a 2 50 
Potatoes, Bermuda, new, per barrel 5 00 a 6 00 
Potatoes, Bermuda, seconds, 


Hee eee eeeeeee 


er 

IG. «..4055 sagsks opees's'c — a 3 00 a 4 00? 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, fancy, 

ad, Sain Te 42a 4 50! 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, poor 

to good, per barrel....... pembcaaece 2500 4 08 
Sweet potatoes, New Jersey, per 

double-head barrel............. «+» 20008 50 
Onions, Egyptian, per bag.......... 19 a210 
Onions, New Orleans, per barrel.... 1 50 @ 8 00 
Onions, New Orleans, per bag....... 7% al 2 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate.......... 20a Pe 
Cabbage, Charleston, per bbl crate. 80 a 1 25 
Cabbage, North Carolina, per barrel 

Tk NE EE ALON Hal 
Cabbage, Norfolk, per barrel........ 10 a1 25 
Beets, Charleston, per 100 bunches.. 2 00 a 3 ¢ 
Beets, Norfolk, per 100 bunches..... 200 a 4 00 
Beets, Southern, per barrel crate.... 1 00 a 1 50 
Eggplant, Florida, prime, per barrel 7 00 a 8 00 
Eggplant, Fiorida, poor to good, per 
_ SUNN 9 -4050annseséeausebenngeus danate 400a600 
String beans, Charleston, green, per 

WENU <obtcackkindnans estatdaseenon 10a13 
String beans, Charleston, wax per 
I odin se beseesansserdacnensane + 7%2a100 
String beans, North Carolina, wax, 

end i, OE EO RED +» 100a125 
String beans, North Carolina, green, 

__ per basket... ..... SERRE nomena 12a1%5 
String beans, Savannah, wax, per 

QUE o0.00i8s.565000 sc0sess pnbkhies Awe 50 a 1 00s 
String beans, Savannah, green, per 

epee gd OO OE OETA 75 a 100 
Green peas, Norfolk, per crate...... 50a1l0 
Green peas, Eastern Shore, per half 

NE MI inccinsh catoossdecnens 7% a125 
Green peas, Maryland, per half bar- 

WOR IR. 56. 5nccennnt-cssdinccecanscs 0 OG 
Green peas, Philadelphia, perbasket .. a 1 50 
Green rs. New Jersey, per half 

SO ree -al 7 
Tomatoes, Florida, ripe, choice, per 

IE Ghbinenis nindseis4hcsewscecares 375 a 400 
Tomatoes, Florida, poor to prime, 

DEE ORRIN oe.0o 5s she0006 000s corecces 150 a 8 50 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate........ 130a30 
Asparagus, choice, per dozen 

ENC cass crapnsaedcan-eqeeer'sssce 30a 1 75 
Asparagus, prime, per dozen 

NE seketnchsatine: scpranialndwons 10a1l2% 
Asparagus, culls, perdozenbunehes 50a 75 
Cucumbers, Florida, choice, per 

I istiis sannns d0ksss Riordan caseoana 275a3800 
Cucumbers, Florida, poor to good, 

RP GED i sccate cadens nncncesessasisas 200a250 
Cucum bers, Charleston, per basket. 3 50 a 4 00 
Cc ucumbers, Savannah, per crate.... 3 00 a 3 50 
Squash, Florida, white, per crate.... 50 a1 00 
Squash, Florida, yellow, per crate.. 50a 75 
Squash, Florida, per barrel crate... 1 50 a 2 50 
Squash, Savannah, per bushel crate 75 a 1 25 
Carrots, Savannah, per barrel....... 175 a20 

SUNDRIES. 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, perpound ..a 2% 
Beeswax, Western, pure, perpound. 28a .. 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

WOME) BOF WOT s 0.650.000.0630 0s seen a 13 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

DONG, DOP POWIG «occ cccccesccccccce la WY 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

DOKSS, POF POUNG. 620.0 0ccescccccces a il 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

DOMGS, PSF PORE oo 000i n0000sescccee 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, per pound. Sta OG 
Honey, extracted, Sonthern, per 

PEE isbe <netng nes sonnsediebedkss wees 5a of 
Honey, extracted, California, per 

IN sno s0nsisasecvesescneiccvans sec hia =6 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 6a T 
Maple sirup, prime, per gulloncan.. 50a .. 


Wool. 


Boston, May 27.—Receipts of wool the past 
week, 8,630 bales domestic and 2,961 bales 
foreign; sales, 1,693,500 pounds domestic and 
67,000 pounds foreign. Market quotations—Do- 
mestic wools—Ohio and Pennsvlvania~X XX, 
23a24; XX and above, 2a; X, 20; No. 1, 214a22; 
No. 2, 22a23; fine unwashed, 14a15; unmerchant- 
able, 16a17; Ohio combing—No. 1, fand ¢ blood, 
25; No. 2, + blood, 24; Ohio delaine, 24a25. Michi- 
gan—X and above, 18419; No. 1, 21a22; No. 2, 22; 
fine unwashed, 12al4; unmerchantable, 14al5; 
Michigan combing—No. l,fand + blood, 23a24; 
No. 2, 00d, 22; Michigan delaine, 22a22). 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Missouri—Combing, ¢ 
blood, 18al18#; do } blood, 18a19; do braid, 17; 
clothing, # blood, 17al8; do 2 blood, 17al8; 
do coarse, 16. Texas (scoured basis\—Spring, 
fine, 12 months, 36; do fine, six to eight 
months, 31a33; do medium, 12 months, 30; do 
medium, six to eight months, 28; Fall, fine, 28; 
do medium, 25. California (scoured basis)— 
Spring, Northern, free, 8 to 12 months, 35 
ad6; Spring, Northern, free, 6 to 8 months, 32a 
33; Southern, 12 months, 33a34; do, 6 to 8 months, 
30a32; Fall, free, 28a50; do, defective, 22a25. Ore- 
gon ‘scoured basis —Eastern, No. 1,34; do, No. 
2, 31a32; valley, No. 1, 33; do, No. 2, 30a31l. Terri- 
tory Staple (scoured busis)\—Fine, 35a37; fine me- 
dium, 38a36; medium, 30a3l. Territory Ordinar 
(scoured basis)—Fine, 33a35; fine medium, 32a 


- A 
medium, 28230. 


Colorado and New Mexico—Im- 
proved, llal2; course and carpet, 10. Georgia 
and Southern, 16. Pulled Wools (scoured basis) 
—Fine A, 35a38: A supers, 31a33; B supers, 28430; 
C supers, 22a25; fine combing, 82a34; combing, 
30a32. California finest, 34035; do, second, 32433; 
Western extra, 235; do, pane, 25230; do, low, 
15a20. Foreign Wools—Clothing and Combing 
—Astralian—Port Philip combing, 32a34; do, 
clothing, 32a33; Adelaide combing, 28830; New 
Zealand clothing, 30; fine crossbred, 36a37; Cape 
clothing, 22a23; do, comping, 24a25. English and 
Irish—Down, No. 2, 37; Irish hogs, 37a89; Shrop- 
shire hogs, 36a38; do, tegs, 38; Sussex tegs, 40; 
Montevideo primera, 24a25. Carpet, ete.—Alep- 
po, 1lal2; Angora, 13; Bagdad Black, 1920; do, 
fawn, 19a20; do, white, 23a24; Bokhara, colors, 
13al4; do, white, 18a19; camels’ hair, 14a144; China, 
No. 1,18a15; Cordova, 124a134; Donskoi, Autumn, 
19; do, combing, 24; do, gray and yellow, 19a20; 
do, lambs, 19; do, greasy, 12a15; East India, 
choice, 154; do, low, 14; Georgian, B. O., 15a16; 
do, B, 13}a143; do, B. 8., 124a13; Candahar, choice, 
24a25; do, tinged, 22; Karadi, choice, 17}a184; do, 
ordinary, l6al7; Khorassan, colors, 15a154; do, 
white, 2la22; Mohair, Turkish, 40a45; do, Cape, 
35a40; American, 25a334; Mossoul, washed, 19820; 
do, unwashed, 15; Salonica, 16; Scotch, 15al6; 
Valparaiso, 13; Vicaneer and Joria, 26. 


Grain. 


CHICAGO, May 2%.—The following shows 
range of prices: 


{ May..coscceves + 
Wheat.+ July...... .... 55§ 656k SR 56 
September... .57 578 .56  .57§ 
May.cccccccece 37 37 37 OTe 
Corn.» 4 JULY ..0000000 .37§ 38h BTR BBE 
September... .38; .39) .38§ 30 
MEE cxcancnese 334 .33E B34 et 
Cats... 4 DUly .occccccee -30¢ «31 .B0R 31 
September... 26} .268 .262 .268 
BEEF occcccccese 11.70 11.80 11.70 11.80 
Pork... July bameee wane 11.75 11.87 11.75 11.87 
ORRONOR ose nce cece cver cece 
May......- s+» 7.00 7.00 6.80 6.80 
Lard Tully ..cccccses 6.65 6.72 6.65 6.72 
September... .... eve oo 6 gaee 
MAY... 0000 cece 6.10 6.20 6.10 6.20 
Ribs 4 duly eceeceanee 6.10 6.20 6.10 6.20 
September... .... oe eos ees 


Cotton. 


New YorK, May 28.—The following shows 
range of prices: 





Op’g. High. Low, Close, 

FAMGsc cece cove 6.9% 6.9 6.92 6.93 

FUNG .000 000 wees 6.97 7.00 6.96 6.99 

August......+- 7.04 7.05 7.0L 7.08 

September .... 7.08 7.08 7.05 7.05 

Qctober. ..... ° 7.18 7.14 7.12 7.12 
Poultry Manure. 


No matter how the droppings may be 
preserved, says the Mirror and Farmer, 
they should not be kept in the poultry 
house, but removed daily, if possible, 
during the warm days. The reason for 
this is that the droppings very quickly 
decompose in warm weather and cause 
the fowls to become unhealthy. Then, 
again, if the manure is not removed it 
becomes an excellent breeding place for 
lice, as is the case when any kind of filfth 
exists. At present, during the Spring 
months, the droppings should be at once 
spread on the garden and immediately 
chopped into the soil before they become 
dry and hard. During the Summer 
place them in a barrel or hogshead, 
mixed with an equal part of dry dirt, 
adding a peck of kainit to each bushel 
of the dirt. Keep the mass in the barrel 
damp (not wet) with soapsuds, and after 
a short time they will be in excellent 
condition for use. The kainit will »fix 
the ammonia, changing it to a sulphate. 
As the majority of writers have suggested 
that droppings should be kept dry, this 
may be considered an innovation on old 
methods, but we suggest that it be given 
a trial, as we can assure our readers that 
the result will be highly satisfactory. 
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Johnnie—Mister Hayrick, kin Sam 
cum an’ go a-fishin’ wid me? 

Mr. Hayrick—All right, Johnnie; 
jes’ as soon as he waters ther hoss an’ 
feeds ther pigs an’ drives ther cows ter 
pasture an’ takes er bag o’ corn ter ther | 
mill an’ cleans ther wagon an’ splits 
some wood.—Judge. 


‘ecm 
A Bad Sign. 





Jimmy—I guess your father must lick | 
you pretty often, Jack. 

Jack—How did you guess it? 

Jimmy—Because there’s hardly a 
shingle left on your barn.—Judge. 











Hayseed (after talking for a 
quarter of an hour and getting no an- 
swers)—Thar ye set, jest chewin’ an’ 
chewin’ with yer mouth always so full of 
terbacker yer can’t say a word. 

Mr. Hayseed—Mariar, I wish you'd 
learn ter chew terbacker.— Life. 





a 
—— 


Going Down. 





Customer—Are the strawberries as 
high as they were last week ? 

Grocer—No, ma’am; the bottom of | 
the box is a full eighth of an inch 
lower. 7 


--—_——__—_--—- © 


Very Effectual. 


Mrs. Chatter—Do you believe that 
cures can be effected by the laying on of 
hands? 

Mrs. Clatter—Most certainly. I cured 
my boy of smoking in that way.— 


Brooklyn Life. 








A Give-Away. 
Mrs. Wicks—lI was sorry to find you 
out when I called yesterday. 
Mrs. Bricks—There, I just thought 
that blundering maid let you know I was 
looking over the banister. 


His Knowledge. 
He (indignantly)—I hope I know my 
own mind! 
She (sweetly)—Yes, you surely ought 
to know as much as that.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Logical. 


Effie—Mummy, why do they hunt 
lions and tigers? 

Mamma—Because they kill the poor 
little sheep, Effie. 

Effie (after a pause)—Then, why 
don’t they hunt the butchers, mummy ? 
—Punch. 


The following is inscribed on a monu- 
ment in a cemetery of Newark, N. J.: 
JOHN HAND. 
Born March 11th, 1842. 
The Cherry Tree of luscious fruit beguiled 
him too high. a branch did break, and down 
he fell and broke his neck, and 
Died July 13th, 1862. 
Also Three Infant Children, 
Some Buds that never Bloomed. 


—— a 


The Heroine’s Eyes. 














Farmer Hodge (reading novelet)— 
I’m out of all patience with that Gladys 
Fitzallwyn in the story—the way she’s 


abusing her beautiful eyes. She doesn’t | |. : 
. 4 | lined with a large square of cheesecloth 


deserve to have none. 
Mrs. Hodge—What’s she been doing 
now? 


THE DAIRY. 


Homemade Cheese with a Homemade 
Cheese Press. 


Eprtror AMERICAN Farmer: During 
the hottest days, when butter making is 
so disagreeable and one almost wishes 
they had no milk at all to care for, 
making a few cheeses is a very pleasant 
change, even though there is a small 
amount of milk. A small cheese is 
preferable to a large one for family use, 
in ‘that it can all be disposed of before 
there is any loss from mold and drying 
up after it is cut. In case large cheeses 
are made one will find little difficulty in 
selling what is not needed for home 
use. 

For a small hoop I use an old-fashioned 
soda box, about a three-quart size, with 
the bottom taken out and made a trifle 
smaller for a follower, putting little cleats 
on after it is on the cheese, and before 
weighed, to keep the follower from warp- 
ing. With eight or twelve quarts of 
milk, or even less, one can make a good 
cheese of about this size. 

The night’s milk can be put in a 
bucket and allowed to stand until morn- 
ing, then skim and heat to milk warm 
and mix with the warm morning’s milk, 
and add rennet, about two tablespoonfuls 
for 12 quarts, (the strength of the 
rennet must be considered; more will 
be needed if that is not strong,) and let 
stand until it has thickened, then mark 
off into about inch squares with a long 
wooden paddle, being sure the paddle 
reaches the bottom of the bucket; now 
let it stand until about an inch of whey 
rises, then pour carefully into a basket 








‘about a yard square. The basket must 


Farmer Hodge—This book is full of | 


it. First, she threw her eyes up to the 
ceiling, and then let them drop on the 
floor; then she darted them down on a 
long corridor and rested them on the 
cool waters of the lagoon. 


be placed over a clean wash tub to save 
the whey, which must be heated and 
poured over the curd after it has 


| thickened and been cut into small pieces 


Then she | 


must have called them back, somehow, | 


for it says she bathed them in sad, 
salt tears, wiped them, and swept them 
with long lashes. 
enough to rivet them on the dome, and, 
when I left off, she was fixing them on a 
mantel.— Vogue. 


Bs. 1 
. Where System is Needed. 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: There 


Once she was fool | 


are no animals about the farm that need | 


as much attention as the dairy cows. 
They need system more than anything 
else. 
barnyard you will have all there is to 
have. 

I made a visit to Weeping Willow 
Dairy. Of course, I wanted to go where 
the calves were. The calves named all 
of the alphabet but four, and everyone 
walked out and bowed as they were 
called by their names. We went next 
to the cow stalls. We came to “ Dr. 
Pierce,” 
“ Dr. Pierce” has never been hit hard 
enough to mash a fly. 

Management is what’ we dairymen 
need in big dairies. Have a system, 


not become so attached to old ones that 
you cannot turn from them.—RANKIN, 
Bamah, Ga. 


Canaigre. 
There is a rapid development of in- 





canaigre, the new tanning material, 
which was described some time ago in 
Tue AMERICAN FARMER, as a valuable 
product of Arizona. 
in New Mexico, Texas, California, Utah, 
and the Indian Territory. It resembles 
burdock somewhat in its manner of 
growth. The root yields the most tannic 
acid, but the stalks, stems, and leaves 
have enough to pay for harvesting. Its 
growth depends mostly on soil and water, 
and while, perhaps, the best results 


grows on the lands that are dry for the 
most of the year, appearing just after the 
rainy season in February, ripening 


the end of May. It is possible that it 
might, therefore, be very profitably culti- 
vated on the plains of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and other portions of our great 
arid region now regarded as worthless 
for want of irrigation facilities. Ex- 








eenitiiiins 
Prompt Action. 
Mrs. Nopluck—I know I hear burg- 


Jars down-stairs, and 
Mr. Nopluck—Well, you stay right 

here and I'll crawl out of the back 

window and protect your flowers. 





That Happy Time. 


“T shall be glad when I get big 
enough to wash my own face,” muttered 
little Johnny, after his mamma had got 
through with him; “then I won’t wash 
_ 








A Modest Wish. 

“You may have one wish,” cried the 
good fairy, suddenly appearing, “and it 
shall be granted.” 

“Well,” returned the man, “I wish 
that I may have everything I want.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

A Playful Turn. 

“You can have a square meal,” said 
the Maryland farmer, “if you will come 
out in the back yard and turn the grind- 
stone for me while you’re waiting.” 

“T’m not that kind of crank, sir,” re- 
plied the Commonweal forager stiffly.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 








The One Thing Worse. 

“Isn't this the hardest bed you ever 
slept in?” said one man, in a crowded 
Chicago hotel, to his bedfellow. 

“Oh, no!” was the cheerful reply; 


“I once slept in the lava beds of the 
Black Hills.”—Puck, 


periments in Europe, reported by our 
Consul at Chemnitz, show that canaigre 
gives leather a soft, bright color, and that 
it is particularly adapted to upper, fancy, 
and saddler leathers. 

Eastern tanneries have contracted with 
parties in Phenix, Ariz., to supply them 
with large quantities every year for five 
years. 





Hops. 

Reports say that the prospect of a 
large hop crop in Oregon the coming 
season is good. The plants have win- 
tered well and are now further advaneed 
by probably three weeks than at this 
time last year. It is estimated the in- 
crease will amount to 20 per cent., or 
about 3,000 acres. The growing plants 
are healthy, and at this time there is no 
indication of disease. If the weather 
conditions continue favorable to the end 
of the season, the crop should be 50,000 
bales, as against 38,000 in 1893 and 
27,500 in 1892. Actual, bona fide con- 
tracts for the 1894 crop are being made 
at from 12 to 13 cents. A few contracts 
for five years have been made at 124 
cents. 

In the hop-growing districts of Wash- 
ington the roots are just peeping through 
the ground. They are about two weeks 
backward. The acreage is largely in- 
creased over that of last year. Some 
growers estimate the increase at 25 per 
cent. and the yield for 1894 at about 
the same proportion. Washington State 
in 1893 produced in the neighborhood 
of 46,000 bales, and under favorable 
conditions this season’s crop will be 60,- 
000 bales, 





would be obtained from irrigation, yet it ply of melted butter rubbed in thor- 


If you have system about your | 


the finest bull in his County. | 


again. I heat the whey to scalding and 
then let cool to about 80 or 85 degrees. 

Each time the curd is cut it should be 
firm enough so that by careful handling 
a generous slice can be cut from the 
mass, and this cut into something like 
half-inch squares. Cut it right into the 





| 


| 
| 


with the cleats. Place a planed board 
on the box: (by the way, this board must 
be wiped ramp every time the 
cheese is turned, to xkeep it sweet, else 
the curd in the hoepqwill sour). Place 


the cheese hoop containing curd on this, | 


have the follower firm with cleats, and 
build up a little above the edge of the 
hoop with some kink of a small block, so 
as to clear the lever from the edge of 
the hoop. Place one: end of the lever 
under the cleats, bring:eenter over cheese 
and weight the opposite end of lever— 
M, A. Y., Pomfret, Vt. 





Butter Packing. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Permit 
a country woman to give her experience 
in packing butter in dry salt. During 
the cool weather last October, November, 
and December, I experimented to my 
own satisfaction, and wish to share my 
knowledge with your readers. I used 
cracker boxes nailed up on the open side 
and open at oneend. I stood this box up 
and put a layer of salt one inch deep in 
the bottom, then spread cheesecloth over 
the salt and put in the pound prints of 
butter, after thoroughly washing and 
working out the butter milk, letting it 
stand till cold, and then pressing into 
the mold. I used a barrel churn, so that 
as soon as the butter grains were formed 
I could draw off the milk and add water 
untill all the milk was washed out, and 
the butter did not need much working, 
which injures the grain. 

I just suggest that any person who has 
never made granular butter try it once, 
and I’m sure they won’t want the waxy, 
greasy mess they used to call butter 
again. 

The pound prints are more convenient 
than the large rolls, because you can re- 
move one cake and not uncover the 
others while doing so, since it is nec- 
essary to keep the air excluded from all 
packed butter, or it will soon become 
rancid. It would be still better to wrap 
each cake separately in the paraffine 
paper or cheesecloth. The cracker box 
was convenient because one churning 
formed one layer in the box, which could 
be packed away the same day as churned. 
Over the butter cakes I placed the cheese- 
cloth and then an inch or more of salt, 


| filling up all the corners with salt, and 


so on until the box was full. In this 


same cheesecloth, pour over the whey, way any woman eanpack away butter 


fold over the corners of the cloth, and 
let stand until it thickens again. Cut 
once more and salt; mix the salt in by 
turning carefully with the hands. Salt 
as one likes it to eat in this state. There 
is a rule for salting, but I have never 
seen it. Too much salt is apt to make 
the cheese hard. The cheese is now 
ready for the press. 

I always intend to get the curd into 


'the press before noon, but have some- 


times been obliged to leave the last cut- 
ting until late in the afternoon. When 
this happens I heat a little of the whey 
again and salt slightly and dip the curd, 
which is cut and salted, into this. 
a fresh cheesecloth over or in the cheese 
hoop and pour the salted curd in care- 
fully; shake down together into the 


' cloth, fold over the cloth and tuck in 


the edges with a knife. 


If the hoop is 


too full for this simply get it covered 


adopt new plans, and get new things; do | 


smooth and lay the corners down as 
neatly as possible and put on the fol- 
lower, cleats, and a light weight. If the 


| hoop is full enough for a whole cheese, 


terest among the Eastern tanners in ' 


It also does well | 


turn it the last thing at night, using a 
fresh cheesecloth, inverting the curd and 
increasing the weight. In the morning, 
if necessary—t. e., if it does not seem firm 
enough—turn again, increase the weight 
slightly, and trim off the wrinkles with 
a sharp knife, if there are any, and keep 
in the press until the next cheese is 
ready. 
For keepirg in shape a small cheese 
after it is out of the press, I simply paste 
a strip of cheesecloth around it, leaving 
about an inch and a half or less at top 
and bottom. Use a thin, plain paper 
to cover top and bottom, letting it come 
under the edges of the cloth left for this 
purpose. This done, give a liberal sup- 


‘oughly with the hands until the cloth is 


rapidly and being ready for harvest at | 


saturated and clings firm and smooth 
to the cheese. Turn and give a coating 
of butter every day for two weeks, and 


then it is not necessary to grease them, 


only to keep moist, so as not to allow 
them to crack; onge in two or three 
days is plenty often enough. Sprinkle 
a little red pepper into the butter used 
for greasing occasionally. 

A small cheese can be cut and should 
be very good the fifth week. If neces- 
sary to take two days for a cheese, don’t 
turn the first curd the first night; get the 
second curd ready for the hoop as early 
as possible the following day and add to 
the first curd in this manner: First take 
out first curd, put a fresh cloth in the 
hoop, put in the first curd, cut the top 
of the curd; 7. e., hack it over to make a 
kind of dovetail joint with the second 
curd, which you may now turn on or in; 
add follower, cleats and weights; turn 
at night and again in the morning if 
necessary. A two days cheese needs 
more weight than the day cheese. Now 
for the press. A lever, a box and some 
weights and some cleats nailed to the 
side of the wall where the cheese is to be 
pressed. The box on which the cheese 
is to be pressed should come up even 












Worth a Guinea a B>x. 





A trifling dose from 
a 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s 
= Pills, 


(Tastelese.) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 
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| per bushel. 


| 





enough to do for a year, and I do not 
believe the most fastidious person could 
find fault with the taste of such butter, if 
all the conditions of cleanliness, good 
feed, etc., which go to make a success 
of butter making, are observed.—A 
READER OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, Kan. 


Wheat for 1894. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: The 
Wheat Statistics Report 113, March 12, 
1894, has been just received. What is 
the lesson for American farmers? Under 





ae the hue and cry made against over pro- 
c - 


duction the United States has shrunk 
her total amount of 1891 crop from 612; 
000,000 bushels to 1893 crop of 396,- 
000,000 bushels, while other portions of 
the earth have increased their amount so 
that the grand total for the world was in 
1893 2,359,630,000 bushels, against 
2,359,294,000 bushels in 1891. Is the 
general farmer disposing of his surplus 
wheat to best advantage? I think not. 
From careful feeding of wheat to horses, 
cows, and hogs, I believe it is worth 
from 80 cents to $1 per bushel for feed 
to stock in place of shelled corn at 40 to 
45 cents per bushel, or oats at 30 cents 
For two years past I have 
fed two quarts of wheat with four quarts 
of bran for a good, heavy feed to 1,200- 
pound horses, and I firmly believe it is a 
stronger and more enduring feed for 
horses than six quarts of clear oats, and 
that my teams will do more and better 
work with this class of feed instead of 
oats. Some of our best milk dairy 
farmers here are feeding cracked wheat 
rather coarsely ground with equa! parts 
of oats and commercial bran, making a 
chop feed of the whole business, and it 
makes a magnificent return in milk, and 
the most careful of them feel certain the 
wheat has a $1 per bushel food value for 
cows. <A few of our farmers have been 
fattening hogs with wheat instead of 
corn, and every man thus far who has 
tried it here feels positive it is worth from 
80 cents to $1 per bushel for hog feed in 
place of corn. 

The laws of Ohio compel our millers 
to give 36 pounds of good, first-class 
merchantable flour and 14 pounds of 
bran and shorts for every 60-pound 
bushel of No. 1 wheat. On this basis I 
exchanged 150 bushels of my last year’s 
crop of wheat, getting a trifle over 75 
cents per bushel for my wheat by selling 
the flour, and had my 14 pounds of bran 
and shorts per bushel left for feed for 
stock, netting me’86 ‘sents per bushel for 
my wheat; while our millers would only 
pay from 60 to 65 cents per bushel, nor 
have they paid higher than that in this 
market since Sept. 1,1893. ButI shall 
do no more wheat selling at even 86 cents 
per bushel in that manner. I am well 
satisfied it is worth more money as feed 
for stock, and mine is<«going into cattle, 
horses, hogs, and poultry—every bushel 
that I have to spare. » I think our farm- 
ers will be wise to encourage wheat feed- 
ing to horses, and secure its adoption by 
livery stable men. We need to grow 
wheat upon our crop land every three or 
four years in our regular crop rotation 
farming. My rotation now is three 
years only, and I shall do intense farm- 
ing. I want big results, and shall try 
for 40 bushels of wheat per acre every 
time, and hope all other farmers of 
America will do the same. I would 
much rather be bothered and laugh over 
a bursting granery of wheat, a barn full 
of good, fat horses, cattle and hogs, than 
cry over empty grain bins and the pres 
ent ruinous low prices. I can then help 
myself individually and not be tormented 
by the acts of a wicked and selfish Ameri- 
can Congress, whose greatest aim is to tail 
up politicians with big salaries and places. 
—H. Tascort. 








THE ORGHARD. 


es Gullings. 
‘Plant out currant and gooseberry cut- 
tings now. . 

Young trees should not be allowed to 
bear heavily, ; 

Commence early to fight insect, pests, 
and do it thoroughly. . 

If you have an old stock growing on 
the place, bud new varieties on it. 

A spray of iron sulphate solution is 
recommend to prevent apple scab. 

If the quince is affected with leaf and 
fruit spot apply Bordeaux. 

Plant the Green Mountain grape. It 
is early, and a valuable variety. 

The Bartlett pear is always popular, 
and it is safe to plant. The tree is gen- 
erally free from blight. 

Prune annually in the apple orchard. 
The removal of large limbs will often 
cause decay of the wood. 

Walk between rows in the strawberry 
bed and pull up the weeds, without dis- 
turbing the plantg or the mulch. 

Tn grafting apples and pears try taking 
scions fresh from the tree when ready to 
graft, and the operation will be successful. 

A Western farmer believes that black 
knot is caused by the sting of an insect 
like the pea bug in shape, but larger in size. 

Quinces always pay for labor bestowed 
on them, if good varieties are chosen. 
They need warm, rich soil, and not cold, 
swampy land. 

Set good fruit trees, and give special 
care to the apples, pears, and quinces. 
If other crops fail, there is always a 
steady fruit market. 

Empress Eugenie cherry is recom- 
mended as worthy a place in any orchard. 
It is very large and of a high quality, 
but in some sections is inclined to be a 
shy bearer, but in others it bears heavily. 


In setting out a new orchard prepare 
the soil much as for other crops. Plow 
deeply and thoroughly pulverize, and 
make holes for the trees large enough to 
contain all the roots in their natural 
position. 

Trees after planting need the best of 
care. Most failures in orchard planting 
are caused by the want of it. Weeds 
must be kept away from the young trees. 
Sometimes they die because they were 
carelessly handled in the nursery. 


Growers are booming the Yellow Cros- 
by peach because of its superior hardi- 
ness, and many consider that it would 
be worth thousands of dollars if the 
standard varieties whose buds are all dead 
could be exchanged for the Crosby. 

Plums will grow on almost any kind 
of soil, but they will do best if the ground 
is rich and retains moisture. The trees 
will be greatly benefited by liberal mulch- 
ing. They will not do well for any length 
of time if grown in sod, and they need 
liberal cultivation. 

Georgia, which for the past 10 years, 
has been one of the foremost of fruit 
States, is now paying special attention 
to the peach, peas, and grape, and is fast 
becoming the California of the East. 
Last year one grower with a peach 
orchard of eight acres sold his crop on 
the ‘trees for $2,500, or more than $300 
an acre, : 

Accounts published from every quar- 
ter state that the peach crop has been 
destroyed by the late severe cold, and 
much damage is said to have been done 
to grapes. But all these reports are 
general, and not the result of detailed 
examination. Under ordinary condi- 
tions 12° below zero is required to kill 
the peach crop. 

Stake trees which have been set one 
or two seasons to keep them from lean- 
ing, for this they will do according to 
the heaviest winds. Put a stout stake 
a few feet from the trunk and bind a 
strip of cloth between in the form of the 
figure 8. This will prevent chafing of 
the trunk against the stake. Trees 
should be kept straight from the start. 
“As the twig is bent,” etc., means as 
much literally as figuratively. 

A Western farmer thinks the kind of 
orchard cultivation necessary varies in 
different localities. On his land he 
found it best to plow at least twice a 
year, and then cultivate and use a weed 
eutter. This will keep morning glory 
down on land infested with that pest. 
It was not expensive. He had just fin- 
ished plowing a 16-acre peach —— 
in four days, with one man and ty 
horses. He thought plowing absolutely 
necessary. 


Three new apples are Nansemond 
Beauty, a very nice apple, from southern 
Virginia. Tree a beautiful grower and a 
profuse bearer. Fruit medium or above; 
striped. Keeps until Midwinter or later. 
Pewaukee, of little value south of 41 
degrees, but reported valuable in the 
Northwest, and Sutton Beauty, a good 
and beautiful apple in the Eastern States, 
but like most others of the Winter 
apples from that section, not valuable, 
comparatively, in the central West. 


Water, lukewarm, may be put in a 
vessel which will hold one pound of 
onion seed. Then pour the seed in the 
water, not the water on the seed. Let 
stand 12 hours in a warm place. It 
will do no harm if the seed begins to 
burst open. After taking the seed from 
the water dry it by sifting fine ashes 
over it. It will then be in good condi- 
tion to sow. If the ground is properly 
prepared the seed will have no trouble 
in getting ahead of the weeds and grass. 


Every person who plants out trees has 
opportunities for getting all necessary in- 
formation. Should they be located at 
too great a distance from the place of 
holding either “County or State Horti- 
cultural Society meetings, or of the 
Farmers’ Institute meetings, so as to 
prevent their attendance, they can be- 
come members of the horticultyral so- 
cieties by paying a small annual fee, and 
thus receive the reports of the meetings 
and know with whom to correspond in 
order to get reliable information, _-- 
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Peaches and Potash. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FARMER: Mr. 
Smith, who has been detailed by the 
Agricultural Department for a number 
of years to investigate the cause of the 
so-called “ yellows” in peach trees and 
to advise a remedy, has, after years of 
practical work, given up in despair. 
That the disease is accompanied by 
multitudes of bacterial forms is evident, 
but that any of these organisms is the 
direct cause of the disease has not been 
proved. No remedy has yet been found 
for a tree really attacked by the yel- 
lows, and the ax and the fine saw seem 
the only means for checking it. But in 
all the peach-growing districts there are 
thousands of unhealthy, yellow-looking 
trees that some have assumed to have 
the disease ; but their condition is really 
due to the ravages of the root aphis, or 
to the exhaustion of the soil of elements 
needed for the successful growth of the 
trees. 

Now, in all of our coast country the 
great lack of the old, cultivated soils, 
and in fact of all of our coast soils, is 
potash. It is well known that all fruit 
trees are large users of potash, and when 
by their continued growth they have 
drawn heavily upon the supply, already 
scanty in these light soils, the trees suf- 
fer from the lack, and the careless ob- 
server at once says “ Yellows,” while 
really the trouble is starvation. 

Now, it is also well known that 
trees and plants of any kind when in 
weakened growth are more readily at- 
tacked by insects; and when the mil- 
lions of root aphis begin to feed upon 
the roots of the already-weakened tree 
and it gets yellow and. dies, the folks 
who cannot diagnose a disease correctly 
say it is a dead case of “ yellows.” Now, 
while a liberal use of potash may not 
check a genuine case of yellows, it is 
certain that heavy dressings of kainit or 
muriate of potash will bring into thrifty 
growth thousands of yellow, sickly trees 
that are only being starved, and will 
put them in a condition to resist the 
insect attacks, or even to resist the real 
disease. 

That soil conditions have a good deal 
to do with the peach yellows is evident. 
Several years ago, when at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Prof. Burrill showed me 


| a tiee which he had brought from New 


Jersey, with all the evidences of an ad- 
vanced stage of yellows. I saw it in the 
Autumn after it had been one Summer 
planted in the rich, black prairie soil. 
It had started a stanch and healthy 
growth, instead of the wiry twigs on it 
when it came, and was evidently grow- 
ing out of it. Prof. B. showed me a lot 
of healthy peach trees which he said he 
had vainly tried to inoculate from the 
diseased tree ; but the disease would not 
go on in his soil. 

Of course, I know it is an old story 
that potash will cure a diseased tree, but 
I am more and more convinced that 
there would be less of yellows if kainit 
was freely used upon peach orchards. 
It may not cure a diseased tree, but a 
plentiful supply of potash will keep the 
tree in such robust health that disease 
will have little chance at them.—W. F. 
MASSEY. 





The Curculio Foiled. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: When 
the plum trees are in blossom, or soon 
afterward, apply kerosene oil to the 
limbs and trunks of the trees and let it 
cover the bark to the ground; also, tie 
corncobs soaked in molasses water to the 
branches. The trees which I treated in 
this way last year were loaded with fruit. 
I shall use both methods this year.—W. 
BernuaM, Keyport, N. J. 





Peanuts as Food. 

Peanuts are largely imported into Ger- 
many for the purpose of expressing the 
oil. The oil is used asa salad oil and 
for various culinary purposes, and the 
residue of oileake or meal is sold as a 
food for cattle. But the German chem- 
ists in analyzing this secondary product 
have discovered that the horses, sheep 
and cattle have been furnished with a 
food which is of such extraordinary rich- 
ness in nitrogenous elements as to be of 
great value for human consumption. 
The savants have set themselves at work 
to take advantage of this discovery. As 
a result Consul-General Mason, at Frank- 
fort, reports as follows: 

“Four preparations have been on the 
market for a year, and they have been 
tried on 120 patients~in a_ hospital. 
More than half of these found peanut 
meal soup palatable and excellent. All 
throve well on it. Its sustaining power 
isremarkable. Although easily digested 
and assimilated even by invalids, ‘its 
durability—for want of a better term— 
surpasses even that of the hitherto un- 
equaled “soja bean” of Japan and China. 
All this has been made the subject of 
careful experiment by the military 
authorities of Germany. In the garri- 
sons at Frankfort and elsewhere the men 
have been supplied with soups made 
from peanut grits, and the results care- 
fully noted in official reports, which have 
been recently made to the Ministry of 
War at Berlin, and which are not yet 
accessible. The first series of experi- 
ments, which was made some months ago, 
was announced by the Ministry of War 


ee 


. ~ a 
as having proved quite satisfact,,; , and 





if the later trials are equally favorable it 
is probable the peanut meal wil! be jp, 
cluded in the future garrison ra} ns and 
‘field sausage’ of the German army.” _ 
The Pest of Termites. 
White ants in large numbers are ree 
ported to have recently mad theip 
appearance in Natal, to the infinite 
disgust of the colonists, These jngoots 
(Termites), strictly speaking, are ; tants 
at all, belonging to a different orjer. the 


Neuroptera of Linneue. They are go. 
counted one of the greatest pests of 
tropical climates. Where buil 


erected they quickly destroy al] | ire 
and entering the foundations of hoysox 
in a very short time eat out the whole 
interior of the timbers, so that w|.;); the 
woodwork may appear exter ners 
fectly sound, it will crumble aw; the 


slightest blow. “Very few hut those 
who have actually experienced ; 





sults of a visit from these cox; oe 
pests,” says the Natal Wi “ oan 
form any conception of the anxiety 
they cause, or the almost insuperable 
difficulty the proprietor of the premiseg 
they favor with their pres nee has in 
getting rid of them. In many places g 
house, perhaps newly erected, has to be 
taken down piecemeal and rebuilt before 
the pestiferous little insects can be 
effectively exterminated.” When the 
queen is found the trouble is over, for 
the “ants” desert the premises directly 
they discover her absence. It is esti- 
mated that one queen is capable of pro. 
| ducing a progeny of 13,000,000 per 
| annum, and some idea can therefore be 
formed of the mischief these insects will 
work if left undisturbed.— Loudon Daily 


News. 
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The Southwest Texas 
Wtustrated Magazine 


Tells all about what is being said and 
done in the way of the development and 
settlement of The Great Southwest. In- 
valuable to the Homeseeker, Investors, 
Landowners, and the average reader 
$2 per annum. 


SPECIAL. 


To the first 500 sending in this clip- 
ping and $1.50 this Magazine and 
AMERICAN FARMER will both be sent 
one year. Address 


T. J. SKAGGS, Publisher, 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
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FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITABLE, 


Unless they contain sufficient Potash, 
Complete fertilizers should contain at les 
cent. of Potash. 7 
Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, 4 
tables should contain from 10 to 15 per cent 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing er 
ash, or apply Potash salts, such as Muriate « 
Sulphate of Potash and Kainir. For inforn 
pamphlets, address, German Kali Works, 
St., New York City. 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prcse- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERIGAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1866. Send tor 67-Page Pampniel 
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